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A high collection percent- 
age each month is an accom- 


plishment of great benefit to 
business. 


In recognition of this we 
offer a carton of Busch extra 
dry ginger ale each month— 
not just to one but to ten 
credit men reporting the high- 
est monthly collection percent- 
age anywhere in the United 
States. 


Send in your collection per- 
centages each month to the 
Credit World and win a car- 


ton of America’s finest ginger 


ale. 
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The high collection percentage 
winners for June were 


Cc. P. Younts 
Frank T. Budge Company 
Miami, Florida 


S. Margaret Smith 
Bryant & Douglas Stationery Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Cc. L. Hoag 
United Grocery Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


P. W. Schaefer 
Railey-Milam Hardware Company 
Miami, Florida 


A. F. Nelan 
The Southworth Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Credit Manager 
Browning, King & Company 
Broadway, New York City 


C. P. Gordon 
Browning, King & Company 
Denver, Colorado 


Credit Manager 
Browning, King & Company 
Brooklyn, New York City 


Credit Manaver 
Browning, King & Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Credit Manager 
Browning, King & Company 
Evayston, Illinois 


A quality that sustains an established reputa- 
tion both for the makers and those who serve 


BUSCH 
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June Collection Percentages 


GROUP CLASSIFICATION 1930 1929 Increase Decrease BUSINESS 

L IFI I 
DEPARTMENT STORES areecndmaunaoan — 
Automobiles, Tires & Tubes........ 66.80 


Average Open Accounts............ 41.73 44.00 02.27 ; : 
Highest Percentage Reported..49.40 51.30 01.90 ae neta gg ease 
Lowest Percentage Reported..35.82 37.10 01.28 st i amaats » a eemmmmemmmematnes 
RE a Ss 
Engineer SE atin AONE 
DEPARTMENT STORES ete * ei a 
Average-Lease Accounts.......... 18.21 20.64 02.43 Florist _.... dedi ct bn 
Highest Percentage Reported..28.04 38.47 10.43 Groceries & Meats... nip 
Lowest Percentage Reported.11.10 12.21 01.11 Haréware _..... __...25.00 
WOMEN'S WEAR AND is IRIE Ee a | 
MEN’S AND WOMEN’S WEAR Heating Ee 
AER NR ae Ree snovseuene 
Average of Stores Reporting..42.40 43.50 01.11 Heating RL Ee 63.30 
Highest Percentage Reported..50.50 51.10 00.60 ES Re ee see 23.50 
Lowest Percentage Reported.34.00 36.00 02.00 - IN... ccna asainnianetanmn 
Newspaper ........... nano iniicseond 82.00 
SHOE STORES Plumbing & Heating...................... 20.00 
Average of Stores Reporting..58.88 63.42 04.54 Printing .. incr eee 
Highest Percentage Reported..69.20 73.70 04.50 RR 
Lowest Percentage Reported..48.57 53.15 04.58 Shoes (Too Late to Classify)......47.00 


JEWELRY STORES 


Average of Stores Reporting..47.97 32.82 15.15 
Highest Percentage Reported..67.20 39.16 28.04 


(Shoes & Jewelry Stores Omitted) (Shoes & Jewelry Stores Omitted 








1929 Increase Decrease 
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Lowest Percentage Reported..36.40 23.80 12.60 ' 6 MONTHS ENDING 
MEN’S CLOTHING JUNE 30, 1930 
Average of Stores Reporting..40.86 46.96 06.10 CLASSIFICATION 1930 
Highest Percentage Reported..41.90 50.70 08.80 
Lowest Percentage Reported..39.82 43.22 03.40 DEPARTMENT STORES 
Open Accounts...........................42.12 43.47 
RECAPITULATION OF Lease Accounts............................20.40 22.41 
STORE GROUPS Women’s Wear—and 
Department Stores...................... 41.73 44.00 02.27 Men’s & Women’s Wear...........43.45 44.51 
Women’s Wear and Men’s Shoe Stores...... ditijinimmumae Ga 
and Women’s Weat..................42.40 43.50 01.10 Jewelry Stores... wevseseneeees 40.25 40.15 
Shoe Stores..............-.---.--.------.----58.88 63.42 04.54 Men’s Clothing Stores..................46.55 49.85 
(i See 40.86 46.96 06.10 
pa Ee 47.97 32.82 15.15 AVERAGE 
AVERAGE 5 STORE GROUPG..................... 47.16 48.80 
Open Accounts Onl 
5 STORE GROUPS........... uw 46.37 46.16 00.21 Cages Sep ¥) 
AVERAGE AVERAGE 
3 STORE GROUPG...................... 41.66 44.82 03.16 3 STORE GROUPG...................... 44.04 45.94 
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The Bentley School of 
Accounting and Finance 


™ following statistics were compiled last year from the graduates of 
our EVENING division, one hundred per cent reporting. Similar statis- 





tics will be obtained this year from the graduates of our Day division. 


Range of Salaries in 1929 

Lowest Highese Median® Class of Lowest Highest 

$3,200 $12,000 $5,000 1925 $1,300 $6,000 

12,000 5,200 1926 1,000 9,000 

1,100 11,000 4,000 1927 1,040 8,500 

1300 —«:11,000 3,120 1928 900 4.200 

1924 1,000 10,000 2,700 1929 936 4,140 
*Nore: The Median salary is determined by listing the salaries of the individual members of a class in the order 


of their monetary value, and taking the amount which is in the middle of the list. Hence, one-half of the 
members earn more than the.median salary, and one-half earn less. 


Employment 


At the time the reports were received, 98 2/3 per cent of the living graduates of our 
Evening division were employed as follows: 


Commercial Accounting: Public Accounting: 
Major Positions 289 Major Positions 
Minor Positions 364 Minor Positions 


Income Tax Work—U. S. Govt. Banking and Brokerage: 
Major Positions 
Instructors of Accounting 


Minor Positions 

Commercial Credits: 
Major Positions 
Minor Positions 


Miscellaneous: 
ing 
Tees (publ hools) 
Executives: eachers (public schools 
Owners and Partners Unclassified 
General Managers Unemployed: 
Assistant Managers, Student 
Branch Managers, 
Factory Managers, and 
Buyers ide 
Treasurers, Assistant Total living graduates 
Treasurers, and Deceased 12 


Corptrollers 42 136 Total graduates of Evening division 1142 


Out of work (1 per cent) 14 





A considerable number of business corporations and public accounting firms give prefer- 
ence to our graduates and send their representatives to us each year to select men from 
our senior class to develop in their organizations. 


©o be Bentley-trained Carries Prestige 


It requires two years in the Day division or four years in the Evening division to com- 
plete our prescribed courses. J Excellent living accommodations provided in our dormi- 
tories and fraternity houses. § Catalog mailed on request. 





THE BENTLEY SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 
921 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
H. C. BENTLEY, C. P. A., President 
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This publication carries authoritative notices and articles in regard to the activities of 
the National Retail Credit Association; in all other respects the Association cannot be 
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The National Retail Credit 
Survey Now Available in 
All Parts 


The entire report on this survey made by the 
U. S. Dept. of Comerce is published in three 
sections Part 1 covers department stores and 
stores specializing in women’s children’s and 
infants’ apparel men’s and boys’ clothing fur 
goods, boots and shoes, general clothing, furni- 
ture, and dry goods; Part ]J]—retail stores hand- 
ling automobiles, automobile accessories, groceries, 
bakery products, radio sets and supplies, electrical 
appliances, jewelry and optical goods; Part J[J— 
retail establishments distributing hardware, coal 

and wood, lumber and building material, paint, 

oil and varnish, plumbing and heating fix- 


~, tures, stoves and ranges and house fur- 
a \__nishings. In addition Part III includes 
@.. “. summary tables covering all types of 
Vey “retail stores. These bulletins may 


“oon? N_ be secured from the a 


“parte, “ Retail Credit Association, 
Oe, Louis at 
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THE CREDIT WORLD 


CREDITORIALS 


Copyright 1930 by Louis S. Grigsby 


Prosperity Not Desolation is Our Destiny 


WHOLE legend of pessimism has been built up around the two black 
spots in the economic picture unemployment and falling commodity 
prices. The “National Sphere,” a monthly magazine published in 

Washington, editorilizes in its August issue. 

It is a melancholy fact (The National Sphere continues) that many 
of our politicians and socialists and economists regard permanent unem- 
ployment as a necessary evil. But too much that is not true has been 
said too often and too little that is true has been said at all. 

Technological progress, it is shouted, deprives millions of a liveli- 
hood, shakes them loose from their jobs, sears their hearts and souls and, 
in a social sense, destroys them. 

It is a nonsensical proposition. Technology, far from depriving mil- 
lions of jobs, has provided millions with jobs. Far from depleting the 
purchasing-power of the masses, it has enhanced that purchasing-power 
most emphatically. «Instead of being a curse to humanity, technology, as 
if God-given, has lifted man out of the mud and enabled him to breathe 
pure air. It constitutes the one known hope, if not for the abolition of 
poverty then certainly for the banishment of drudgery. How many peo- 
ple are employed in the automobile industry? How many in the radio 
industry? How many in the maintenance of telephones? How many 
women, to whom marriage formerly was the only career, are now self- 
supporting, and family-supporting, because there are typewriters? 

There are more people employed today in the great industrial nations 
than ever were employed before, in normal times, despite all the unem- 
ployment. There is unemployment because there are so many more em- 
ployable people. There is unemployment because virtually the whole 
population is not only willing but anxious to work. 

The wealth produced by reason of technological progress is greater 
in a week than it could be in 52 weeks without that progress. The 
ordinary family income, even if half of those in the family are without 
employment, is measurably greater than before technology interceded 
to help. 

It is true that technological advance has not been able, all the time, 
to take care of the vast inrush of willing-to-work people. Therefore, 
there is some unemployment. And how will that problem be solved? 
The cure for technological unemployment is more technological employ- 
ment. Can it be got? Necessity is the mother of invention and, in the 
ultimate, probably nothing would be of more lasting benefit to the nation 
than to have this problem presented to it in more or less exigent form 
at this time. The President is reported to place great hopes on the crea- 
tion of some new industry, in mass form, such as a repetition in the 
aviation field of what happened in the motor field. What he probably 
does actually rely on, with every confidence, is the ability of technology 
to repeat its triumphs. 

One of the great blessings achieved 
by technology is the facilitation of pro- 
duction. It does for general industry 
what it did for production of wheat. It 
makes leisure possible, for the first time 
in all human history. If sociological 
progress had kept pace with technologi- 
cal progress, the benefits of the latter 


The outstanding fact 
in the world is the up- 
lift of the classes— 
that uplift is sure and 
certain despite all un- 
employment figures. 
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Instead of the world being just ready to back- 
slide, as statistics would seems to indicate, the 
probabilities are quite the contrary. A period of 
readjustment is essential just as cathartics are re- 
quired in the spring to purify the blood. 


would already have produced such an allocation of this earned leisure 
as to have astounded the nation, by a realization of the full meaning of 
the accomplishment. When millions are out of employment other mil- 
lions are working too long. 

Moreover, to make leisure possible it is necessary to build up a 
whole new series of industries, the leisure industries, which in their turn 
give employment to many. 

That, with millions out of work, the productive capacity of the na- 
tion is still in excess of all its requirements is one of the great epochal 
facts of human pregress. What other than this has mankind longed for 
and dreamed about? What other road to a Millennium could there be? 

The most faithful beast can be overloaded. If the character of our 
population has changed from a ratio of four to one in favor of the agri- 
cultural districts to, say, three to one in favor of the industrial districts, 
in less than a century, and technological advance has been able to take 
care of practically all this vast shift, there is no need to worry about 
what this same technological advance will be able to accomplish in the 
future. Humanity has simply not yet learned completely how to handle 
the benefits of technology. 

But what is progress? Agriculture is the most ancient of industries 
—and the most simple. Through agriculture a new nation first produces 
capital. For what? To start the more intricate industries, through which 
alone new factors of economic safety can be produced. The whole prog- 
ress of any civilization is away from agriculture. No thoughtful man 
has ever doubted but that ultimately our agriculture would be devoted to 
meeting our domestic requirements only. That is the theory back of 
the protective tariff system—to build up great manufacturing industries, 
the workers in which would provide a near, a concentrated and a com- 
paratively high market for farm products. If the time is near when the 
production of both wheat and cotton must be so adjusted as to meet the 
needs of the domestic market only, that does not mean a prostrate agricul- 
ture. It means an agriculture that is at last on a basis of equality with 
other industries and able to give employment for enough of the population 
to establish that permanent economic equilibrium which is so requisite. 

No thinking person has doubted, for years past, but that a major 
operation was required for the relief of agriculture. With no national 
agricultural policy existing, it was technological advance only that saved 
the situation at all. Mechanical progress has kept agriculture alive. 


The Brighter Picture 


Let this picture be painted. American methods are revolutionizing 
world production. Rationalization of plant and method has proceeded at 
an amazing pace, not only in the more civilized sections of Europe, but 
throughout the world. Exports of American machinery have been run- 
ning at record figures. The other nations are doing precisely what we 
did; they are substituting machines for muscle. They are enlarging the 
productive capacity of every individual. They are lifting their peoples 
out of the muck. They are teaching them 
new standards of living, or the people are 
finding out those standards for them- 
selves, from the radio, from moving pic- 
tures and from printed pages that every- 
where are cheap. While the population 
is not increasing at a rapid rate, still it is 
true that the requirements and the de- 
mands of every individual are increasing 


(Continued on page 45) 


What man can vision 
man can accomplish 
and man has visioned 
a new sort of world, 
a world of plenty. 
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GRAPHIC REVIEW 
OF THE 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT SURVEY 
PART II 


A. EXTENT OF CREDIT BUSINESS 
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B. RATIO OF CREDIT LOSSES TO CREDIT SALES 
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C. MONTHLY COLLECTION PERCENTAGES 
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Charts on the National 
Retail Credit Survey 
are Available 


IN THREE PARTS 

Interesting clear graphic charts illustrating for 
your ry convenience the most important find- 
ings of the United States Department of Commerce 
survey on the National Retail Credit conditions 
have been prepared by the National Retail Credit 
Association and are now available in three parts. 
These charts define so clearly the important high- 
lights of the survey that you will find them of 
inestimable value in helping you to grasp at a 
glance the things you really ought to know— 
Chart I for department stores, general clothing 
stores, shoe stores, fur goods stores, drygoods /. 
stores and furniture stores; Chart II, A SZ 
and B parts for grocery stores, bakeries, Y 
radio stores, jewelry stores, optical 4 
goods stores, electrical stores and 4 
automobile dealers; Chart III for Z 
home equipment dealers, fuel / 
and home heating and hard- 7 
ware stores. 
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Ts grizzled sales 
| manager Can spot, 

at a glance, an extra 
ante in the swindle 
sheet. He is reason- 
able, too, about legiti- 
mate expense accounts. 
In Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, he knows that 
three or four dollars a 
day will buy a star 
s|| salesman the comforts 
ofaking... Here 
at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, near the trains, 
but 10 minutes away 
from the dust and din 
are garage facilities, 
unrestricted parking 
area, good food in the 
Coffee Shop or main 
dining room; aad a 
fresh cool river-blown 
breeze to tone up the 
travel tired . . . Yes, 
sir, ... . The Penn- 
sylvania is a little more 
like home. Ask the 
sales manager. . . he 
knows. 




















DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., Mer. 











HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


397 & CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA: 
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THE CREDIT WORLD 


The Deferred Payment Plan is 
the Best Jewelry Credit Practice 


HE Acknowledged Authority for Time Payment Jewelers—The Mod- 

ern Jeweler—Editorializes on the Deferred Payment Plan as follows: 

“Jewelry stores which have continuously maintained a “cash-only” 

sales policy toward their patrons must, if they desire to survive present-day 
competition, establish some plan of deferred payments. 

So asserted Harry Taub of New York, watch manufacturer, recently 
in addressing the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the New Jersey Retail 
Jewelers Association. 

“A plan of partial payment,” said Mr. Taub, “can be put into effect 
by the most conservative cash retailer without any loss of dignity, either 
personal or to his firm. So firmly do I believe this that I predict that within 
the next few years 90 per cent of retail jewelry business will be done on 
some plan of deferred payments. The vast majority of the larger firms 
of the country are being won over to such practices and finding it profitable. 

“When the stock-market crash occurred last year, a small group of New 
York City stores, maintained on an alleged cash basis, found themselves 
loaded with charge accounts. 

“Most of them are still carrying these accounts, while the credit jeweler, 
if you insist on the designation, is assured of collecting at least 10 per cent 
each month of the total of his book accounts.” 

Jewelers probably have the most logical excuse for credit (if there need 
be any excuse) of all merchants. Jewelry is not a necessity but a much 
more important adjunct to our personal success and satisfaction than fru- 
gality might concede. There is nothing that we can invest in that is more 
important than personal appearance. George P. Powell once advised a young 
man working for him not to incur debts for either pleasure or personal 
appearance. We think this is stupid advice as far as personal appearance 
is concerned. Personal appearance is worth going into debt for. Jewelry 
is the coup de maitre of successful appearance. 

Henry Ford sometime ago advised young men to spend their money. 
He stated that no one ever made money by saving it. This was somewhat 
contrary to established notions, but Henry Ford is an example of making 
money by spending it. However, John D. Rockefeller is supposed to be a 
great example of having made money by saving it. 


mee 


But jewelry, when we buy jewelry we not only spend our money but 
we save it too. In buying jewelry we merely convert our money into an 
article for use and still retain a large percentage, if not all of its cash value. 
The cost of jewelry makes credit imperative. Mr. Traub is right in main- 
taining that the deferred payment plan is the best jewelry credit practice. 
Jewelry is too high priced to allow a moderate income to buy it and pay 
for it the following month, while it could be paid for easily over a period 
of time. 

In the recent U. S. Department of Commerce survey, 330 stores report- 
ing total net sales of $36,743,562 state that 37.8 per cent of this amount 
was cash, 45 per cent open credit and 17.2 per cent installment credit. 

The facts developed also show that although open account losses were 
relatively low, such accounts in the smaller stores were allowed to run for 
unusually long periods, being outstanding on an average over five months. 
In bad debt losses on installment sales exclusively, jewelry stores with 4.4 
per cent losses were second only to general clothing stores which had the 
high figure of 7.9 per cent. 

Of the 330 jewelry stores reporting, eighty-six sold for cash only, 140 
sold for cash and open credit only, and 58 sold for cash and installment 
credit only, and 46 sold for cash, open credit and installment credit. 

On the basis of returns from 125 stores reporting for 1925, 1926 and 
1927, it was found that cash sales decreased 0.1 per cent in 1927 over 1925, 
open credit sales increased 7.3 per cent and installment sales increased 4.3 
per cent. 

The average loss on open credit accounts of jewelry stores for the whole 
country was 0.5 per cent. The stores with sales (Continued on page 44) 
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When You're too Close to Your Job 
You Can't See the Wood for the Trees 


RUCE BARTON, famous as an author and head of one of the largest 
advertising agencies in the country, wrote an article in the Dry 
Goods Economist last month about what he would do if he owned 

a store. Most of what he said seems to us to be simple logic. He didn’t 
say a thing that you or I wouldn’t do but the point is, are you doing them. 
The chances are that most merchants are not doing the perfectly obvious 
thing because like most other humans they are so close to their problem 
that they can’t see the wood for the trees. It is often easy for an intelli- 
gent outsider to tell us things because their vision embraces clearly the 
whole wood. Bruce Barton, however, is no amateur business man and there 
are many things he could probably tell us, but— 

At any rate we quote from his article. May be it will serve the purpose 
of suggesting to you that to step off to one side and look at your whole 
problem from a little distance might be a good thing: 

I should say to myself, if I owned a store, “In every department of mod- 
ern business there are now ‘experts’. Some are real and some are fakes. If 
I can separate the real ones from the fakes, and use them, I shall have just 
that much more high quality brain power working in my interests. And, 
in the long run, the business with the most brain power will make the most 
money.” 

I should send for the people who make business accounting machinery, 
and buy everything I could possibly use. When I think of the stores | 
used to visit in my youth, it seems to me the proprietor was always back 
in the glassed-in cage at the rear, bending over the bookkeeper’s shoulder. 
That kind of a store has passed away, of course. But isn’t it still true 
that the proprietor is back there with the bookkeeper more than he ought 
to be? Of course, it’s necessary to keep a close eye on intake and outgo, 
but machines do that. And the one thing which machines cannot do is 
to give a personality to a business and inspire the personnel. 

I’d delegate all the bookkeeping and letter writing and general business 
management, but I’d be personally responsible for the final selection and 
the training of the personnel. I’d pick out good-looking girls—they cost 
no more than the homely ones—and I’d try in some way to make it to their 
advantage to be intelligent and enthusiastic about the goods they had to 
sell. (Once in the old days when I used to visit stores, | went into a men’s 
furnishing shop to buy some pajamas. The clerk showed me two pairs, 
one at $5 and one at $10. I asked: “What’s the difference between them ?” 
He answered, “The $10 pair are better.”) There is a lot of romance and 
excitement about any article of merchandise. We advertising agency men 
are supposed to discover that romance and get it into our copy. I'd try 
to have every clerk know something interesting about the goods he or she 
had to sell. I’d try to have their faces show that they really believed in 
the goods and had a lot of fun selling them. 

I shouldn’t try to carry everything in the world—at least, I think I 
shouldn’t. But I should try to make my store famous for certain things. 
Maybe I am all wet about this, but I have the same idea about many other 
lines of business. For instance, I never eat on the train without thinking 
to myself: “Why do the railroads feel they must have a hundred different 
dishes on the menu? Instead of giving the eater his choice of a hundred 
dishes, all badly cooked, why not give him a choice of five dishes wonder- 
fully cooked?” Perhaps you can’t run dining cars that way. Perhaps a 
store must have everything that every other store has. But it seems to me 
I’d try to get the news spread around that “Barton’s is the place to buy 
certain particular things. Of course, they have good values in other things, 
but in these particular things they are wonderful.” 

I think I’d try to be out of the store a lot. My private suspicion is that 
almost all American business men stick to their desks too closely. We are 
afraid to leave our desks, afraid someone will think we are loafing or neg- 
lecting our business—slipping. When Brand Whitlock was elected mayor 
of Toledo he wrote to Tom Johnson who was (Continued on page 45) 
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Your Collections 


» » IN « « 


DETROIT 


will receive the best attention 
possible if sent to 


The Merchants Credit 


Bureau, Inc. 


The largest collection department 
in the city devoted exclusively to 


RETAIL ACCOUNTS 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organization 
owned by the merchants, for 
their protection, are self-evident. 


Rates Reasonable « « « 
» » » Safety Assured 


ADDRESS: 


Merchants Bidg. 
206 E. Grand River Avenue 











Chicago 
Collections 


should be sent to the 


Credit Service 
Corporation 


Collection Department of the 

Chicago Credit Bureau, Inc., 

and Credit Reference Ex- 
change, Inc. 


The Official Credit Reporting 
Service of the 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL CREDIT 
MEN of CHICAGO 


35 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Telephone, Randolph 2400 
Credit Reports Collections 
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This is Expansion Year 


EVER in the history of the organization have we had 
such an opportunity to show constructive advance- 


ment as the Convention and Board of Directors have 
provided for this year. 


With the new schedule of Service 
Department dues we can now provide 
for the needed field men and at a 
recent meeting of the Finance Com- 
mittee, provisions were made for the 
employment of three such assistants 
immediately, with instructions that 
additional men be added during the 
year when funds will permit the ex- 
penditure. 

National Association individual 
membership dues are to remain at 
five dollars, but a part of the mem- 
bership fees from increased member- 
ship are to be allocated to the respec- 
tive State Association where this in- 
crease was made, to be used by that 
State Association as desired for field 
or other constructive work. 

The Crepir Wor-p in charge of our 
Director of Public Relations, will be 
greater in size, better in arrangement 
and of greater interest to the mem- 
bership. Material, under the Nation- 
al plan of Educational or Pay 
Promptly Campaign nature, will very 
soon be available to those members 
who desire to be benefited by that 
activity. 

The Supervising Collection Service 
Department set-up is now complete 
and within a few months will be in 
position to be of real assistance to 
our many collection departments and 
agencies. This is not to be merely 
a forwarding list of reliable bondea 
collection organizations, but will ma- 
terially assist in spreading our collec- 
tion ideas with a view of creating a 
greater income and profit as well as 
increasing the flow of claims, locally 
as well as nationally. 

The instructions to create a list of 
reliable reporting correspondents is 
now receiving the attention of our 
National Office and by the end of the 
fiscal year it is expected this activity 
will be completed; thus making pos- 
sible the ability to obtain a complete 
report on any person residing in ev- 
ery wumnorganized town, hamlet or 
cross-roads. 

Truly, this is a year of opportunity 
and with your assistance the program 
Mr. A. D. McMullen 3 

I am counting on each and every 
member to personally assist me in in- 
National Retail Credit Association creasing our membership this year. 


MID ir LMer/ 


President. 








Retailers’ Association, Oklahoma City, President of the 
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Life Needs Us All 


Life needs us all. 


The splendid few 


who rise to fame with all their skill 
your post and mine can never fill,” 


EDITORIAL 


This is expansion year— 


The call has gone out for more re- 
cruits. Fifteen thousand members 
in the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion is not enough—only one out of 
twelve. 


Only one out of every twelve cred- 
it grantors trusting their business to 
the whimsicalities of consumer credit, 
its use and abuse is contributing to the 
betterment of credit conditions affect- 
ing his business. 


It is not enough. Let us build this 
year. 


The existence of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association is now of such 
fundamental economic importance 
that no one who intelligently contem- 
plates its worth would refuse the 
small amount that enrolls him as a 
member. 


Five Dollars. That is all. 


Only a little compared with many 
other things that intrigue and cap- 
ture his money—a half dozen golf 
balls for example that will soon be lost 
in the rough—a ticket to the Follies 
that vanishes forever with the final 
curtain—a bouquet of flowers—an 
airplane ride—a dinner—a bet. Ah! 
There are any amount of uses for his 
spending money but few that are half 
so important as a membership in the 
National Retail Credit Association. 


It buys him something far beyond 
appraisal—it buys him 


Pride in his calling 

Loyalty to his kind 

Profit from experience 
Interest in the present 
Confidence in the future— 


All of these things are materially 
supported by twenty hard working 
people—75,000 letters written an- 
nually for him in answer to his ques- 
tions—legislation sought for him— 
education promoted for him—infor- 
mation and credit news circulated to 
him through CREDIT WORLD and 
the Service Bulletin—advertising help 
given him—research systems—meth- 
ods—forms and ideas all made acces- 
sible to him through service men in 
the field, and supervising collection 
service with reliable credit reporting 
correspondents mobilized and cata- 
logued. 


Just 15,000 support this work and 
a valiant 50 take on the burden each 
year of sitting on the board and dif- 
ferent committees, but “the splendid 
few with all their skill, your post and 
mine can never fill.” It needs us all, 
and each one of us together can do a 
job they cannot do. We can get 15,- 
000 new members if we will. Each 
one of us bas a friend that should be 
a member. Each one of us can influ- 
ence that friend to join with us to 
make our association bigger and bet- 
ter because our business is important 
enough to need us all working togeth- 
er in loyal cooperation. 
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The Relation of Credit 
Methods to Business 
Failures 


As Evidenced in the Failure 
of Grocery Stores in 


Louisville 
USINESS failures are an undeni- 
able burden on the distribution 
system. A bankrupt business usually 


represents certain losses to a number 
of creditors and ultimately, though 
perhaps indirectly, a loss to the con- 
sumer. Failures have occurred in 
varying proportions ever since there 
has been business. But a recent re- 
port of the United States Department 
of Commerce focuses particular at- 
tention on the relation of credit meth- 
ods of business failures. Statistical 
evidence on credit losses proved con- 
clusively in this report that lack of 
care in granting credit to customers 
was an important cause of failure 
among retail grocery stores in Louis- 
ville. An examination of 30 stores 
which were in such condition financ- 
ially that they were on the verge of 
bankruptcy showed that as a group 
they had an average credit loss sev- 
eral times as great as that of the re- 
maining 386 stores which were studied. 

The data collected on the use of a 
credit bureau in carrying on credit 
business showed that, as a rule, the 
stores which used a credit bureau had 
fewer bad debts than those which did 
not. The difference is quite pro- 
nounced. 

A credit loss of 1 per cent, comput- 
ing the ratio of bad debts to total 
sales, is considered high by well-con- 
ducted grocery stores, but 10 or 15 per 
cent was the average amount realized 
on accounts receivable of bankrupt 
grocers. 

Too easy credit extended to the 
grocer by the wholesaler was discov- 
ered to be a common practice.. By 
easy credit is meant the wholesaler’s 
practice of giving goods on credit to 
retailers who were financially weak 
and not very competent as business 
men, and being very lenient with them 
in the matter of prompt payment. 
Credit was sometimes given when it 
really was apparent from the begin- 
ning that the grocer would never suc- 
ceed. 

The facts gathered seemed to show 
that inexperience was a relatively un- 
important casual factor in the diffi- 
culties of the 30 prospective failures, 
taken as a group. They seemed to 
show, rather, that these merchants 
.failed to profit by the experience 
which they had. 

Of the 451 stores studied, 35 stores, 
or 7.8 per cent, sold for cash only. 
The total sales of the “cash only” 
group for 1928 were $670,247. The 
other 416 stores, or 92.2 per cent, car- 
ried on both a cash and a credit busi- 
ness. The total sales of the latter 
group were $11,108,692. 


| 
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Frank Batty, First Vice President 


... “he is a man of medium height—a man of weight, and he comes 
home on a Saturday night in thoroughly sober state. Besides all this he 
is alert, ingenuous, initiative, able, observing, courteous, persistent, tact- 
ful and diplomatic. . . . In the words of ex-president Edgerton, ‘he is a 
bona fide member of the intelligentia.’ ” 





Mr. Frank Batty, General Credit Manager of Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., 
of San Francisco, was elected as a director of this association at the 
Nashville convention and was made se¢ond vice-president at that time. 
He served as chairman of the Educational Committee in 1929 and 1930. 

Due to his far sighted leadership, the educational work of this asso- 
ciation gained immediate prominence during his first year as chairman 
of that committee. Thirty-four classes were formed and 1,402 students 
were enrolled last year. 


Mr. Batty, because of this outstanding service to the educational 
facilities of this association has been invited by President McMullen to 
retain the chairmanship of that committee during this administration. 

It is very fortunate that a man of the erudition and scholarly attain- 
ments of Mr. Batty can give his time and attention to this important work. 

Mr. Batty is the retiring president of the California State Association 
of Credit Executives and he has served the San Francisco local in prac- 
tically every official capacity. It is largely through his efforts that a 
community credit policy is now in process of completion in the bay cities 
of San Francisco and Oakland. 
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A. P. Lovett, Second vice-president 


. . - Welsh—Canadian—American—a valiant soldier—a stubborn 
fighter—a hard worker—devoted to his association, his home city, his 
local Bureau—and especially credit practice and procedure among pro- 
fessional men. Getting memberships for the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation is his hobby. 





Mr. A. P. Lovett, General Credit Manager of Hettinger Bros. Mfg. 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, a dental supply house with home offices 
in Kansas City and Branch Offices in St. Louis and other mid-western 
cities, has been one of the most outstanding men of the country in writ- 
ing new members for the National Association. Scarcely a week passes 
that Mr. Lovett does not send in his quota of two or three new National 
members. He has been especially interested in the promotion of a better 
understanding of credit practice and procedure among professional men. 
And is frequently called to various places throughout his state and adjoin- 
ing states to address meetings of medical and dental societies and as a re- 
sult of his work, a better cooperation is given among the professional 
men in those communities than any other place in the country. 

Mr. Lovett has served as a director of the National Association since 
the Kansas City Convention three years ago and this honor came to him 
as a reward for his meritious service; then he was elevated to the office 
of second vice-president at the Toronto convention last June. 

He has always been active in the Kansas City local credit man’s 
association and was one of its organizers. He has been interested like- 
wise in the operation of the credit bureau there. 
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Just Peeping Out At 
the Weather 


Most of the present wailing 
comes from men who are 
below ground and just 
peeking out at the weather 
AMUEL CROWTHER writing in 
W orld’s Work has pretty well di- 
agnosed the depression dilemma. 
More than a few of wailing willies, 
writes Mr. Crowther, declare most ve- 
hemently that things would be all 
right by now if only President Hoov- 
er had not called his conferences and 
had allowed “liquidation to take its 
orderly course.” They triumphantly 
point out that whenever the Presi- 
dent, or Secretary Mellon, or Secre- 
tary Lamont, or anyone in the Ad- 
ministration makes any statement on 
the condition of the country, the stock 
market immediately goes down. 
The single point which President 
Hoover tried to make in his confer- 
ences was that the prospurity of the 
country depended upon keeping men 
usefully employed at gooc wages. He 
suggested that corporatious and mu- 
nicipalities go forward with the 
needed construction of capital goods 
—buildings, machinery, and the like 
—in order to be ready fr the pro- 


duction of consumer’s goods when 
wage power had begun to _ seep 
through the country again. That is 


merely the program of all forward- 
looking companies when prices are 
low and business is dull. Backward 
companies do nothing at all when 
business is dull and then later fever- 
ishly try to equip themselves at high 
prices and under boom conditions, 
and so overload their costs that they 
cannot compete. 

To a large extent the President was 
successful in his eftorts. He did not 
bring on another boom and did not 
want to. Had he acted before the 
crash, his efforts would not only have 
been futile but he would now be 
blamed for causing the crash that had 
to come. The amount of plant re- 
vamping and public work which has 
been done has certainly taken the 
edge off the depression. The figures 
show that. But it is not possible to 
change the thought of backward busi- 
ness overnight. That section of busi- 
ness has done what it has always 
done—cried loudly to high heaven 
and made a running dive into the cy- 
clone cellar. Most of the present 
wailing comes from men who are be- 
low ground and just peeking out at 
the weather. 

The President did not and could 
not give brains to men. As Mr. 
Dwight Morrow said not long since: 
“As a result of his (the President’s) 
leadership thousands of men have 
been working during the past six 
months who otherwise might have re- 
mained idle. But after all is said, the 
most effective cure for bad times rests 
with business men themselves.” 
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Stephen Girard’s 
Bank 
in Philadelphia 





. The Preeatilied Bank Loan Problem 
Gen Be Relieved by the Service of Our Credit 


Bureaus ....... 
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By GUY H. HULSE 


Secretary, National Retail Credit Association 


N 1910, the grand total of consumer credit amounted 
to approximately $10,000,000,000.00. In 1920 it had 
increased to $20,000,000,000.00 and 1930 sees it 

reaching the $30,000,000,000.00 figure. 

Consumer credit increasing as it has at the rate of 
$10,000,000,000,000 each decade has brought about ka- 
leidoscopic changes in our entire economic structure. 
Credit is the gas which has motivated the American 
business machine. We have ‘driven ahead under its 
power with ever increasing acceleration until today we 
find ourselves ‘outstripping all other nations of the world 
in general prosperity and accruing leisure. Just how to 
control this invigorating force and hold it within proper 
hounds is a paramount economic problem. 

High velocity machinery when kept within perfect 
control is decidedly beneficial. Recently, an English 
aviator in testing out a new type of aeroplane, flew at 
the rate of 310 miles per hour. This flight demonstrated 
the possibilities of rapid locomotion inherent in travel 
by air. It indicated the trend of the future. It prac- 
tically obliterated distance and time. It was a wonderful 
experiment, and yet if the machine had gotten beyond 
the control of its operator, it might have caused great 
havoc in loss of property and life. 

Modern business, accelerated by credit is just such a 
machine. Were that machine to get beyond control, its 
effects would be disastrous not only to America but to 
international business as well. 

No one senses these facts better than those who sit 
at the focal points and control levers—such a one, is 


the modern banker. He deals in credit constantly. It is 
his stock in trade. How then may he wisely and judi- 
ciously administer his trust not only to his own com- 
munity, but to the country at large. 

This has presented a problem to him which he is very 
wisely seeking to solve through group action in the devel- 
opment of what he is pleased to term “county and com- 
munity credit bureaus.” 

He is not to be criticized in the fact that he has lagged 
behind his fellow business men, who for the past two 
decades and more, have recognized the imperative neces- 
sity of full and complete co-operation through centralized 
consumer credit control and who, with this realization, 
have established Credit Bureaus, wherein all essential 
information regarding the credit transactions of each 
citizen of their respective communities is recorded for 
the benefit of all. This information confidentially con- 
tributed to the general cause by each member as it is, 
is held in sacred trust and given out only upon request 
to those entitled because of membership and signed con- 
tracts, to receive it. 

The experiences of bankers in their credit transactions 
with firms and individuals, are a most vital part of the 
great reservoirs of reliable credit data. This data, assem- 
bled as it is in 1100 communities throughout the United 
States, is for the mutual protection of its contributors. 
Bankers, due to the confidential nature of their work 
and the fiduciary capacities which they hold, should rec- 
ognize their responsibilities to business and professional 
men and should make their (Continued on page 14) 
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. The Pyramided Debt Problem 
_ Be Relieved By the Service of the” Loan 
Department a ae 





By E. G. GRAVES 


Secretary-Manager, Retail Merchants Association, Fort Worth, Texes 


T IS a well recognized fact that a man profits in 
direct ratio to the service he renders. This is 
particularly true to the Bureau Manager, who is in 
a unique position to serve the merchants and the pub- 
lic in his respective community. The Bureau Manager 
should fully realize the importance of his obligations 
to the merchants and, in order to serve them success- 
fully he should be capable of broadening his scope of 
service in bureau work to coincide with the ever in- 
creasing tendency towards credit ex- 
pansion. 

His duty and responsibility are 
to exploit every theory which might 
prove practical and increase the effi- 
ciency or value of his bureau. He 
should be ever alert to render a de- 
pendable and constructive service to 
those whom he serves—The Merchant 

~The Credit Man—and The Public. 

While it is true that the funda- 
mental object of a Credit Reporting 
Bureau is primarily for the purpose 
of acquiring and disseminating valu- 
able credit information, still the Bu- 
reau Manager should not confine 
his efforts or the activities of his 
bureau to those limits. If he can 
assist the members of his Associa- 
tion in the collection of their ac- 


Every part of 


-redit has the nicest 
sympathy with every other part. 
Wound one limb and the whole 
tree shrinks and decays. 
—Alexander Hamilton. 





counts receivable, he has taken another step forward 
in solidifying the relationship of his members with 
their bureau. And where is there a more logical 
medium of collecting slow accounts than through a 
modern Reporting Bureau? The overhead expense is 
partially established ; the necessary equipment at hand, 
and facilities to assist in this work are more easily 
accessible and at a lower cost than in any independent 
organization. 

With this thought in mind, the 
merchants of Fort Worth organized 
a loan department, to be run in con- 
junction with the association, under 
the supervision of its manager. 

The loan department began opera- 
tions with a paid in capital of $10,- 
000.00 and incorporated under the 
State Laws of Texas. Its success far 
exceeded their fondest expectations, 
and the fact that they have increased 
their capitalization from $10,000.00 to 
$75,000.00 in three and one half years 
since its inception, is a tribute to its 
success and the cause it serves. No 

business enterprise can be profit- 

able or long lived unless it fur- 
nishes a service of value for which 

a demand exists or can be created. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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The fear entertained by many Bankers that 
membership in a Credit Bureau entails an obliga- 
tion to reveal important secrets of the note case is 
unfounded. 





(Continued from page 12) 
just and equitable contribution to the community’s credit knowledge in 
order that credit may be extended intelligently and profitably. Such busi- 
ness and professional men will thereby become better clients of the bank. 
Their responsibility to the individual citizens of the community making it 
comparatively easy for those who are entitled to credit accommodations 
to receive them as, where.and when they may desire. 

How best then may bankers discharge their responsibilities and obliga- 
tions? Will it be through the organization of independent county or com- 
munity credit bureaus, or will it be by working through the reliable and 
efficient Bureaus already established and satisfactorily functioning? Which 
of these two methods will bring the best results to the greatest number of 
those engaged in mercantile and professional lines? Which method of 
operation will essentially be the most economical ? 

The answers to these questions are self-evident. We contend and rightly 
so because of our years of actual experience in consumer credit control, that 
bankers owe it to themselves and their respective communities to join forces 
with other business and professional men in perfecting interchange of credit 
data that will be comprehensive of all lines of business. Our experience 
has taught us that this can best be done through the formation of a Group 
representing the banking industry of each community working with and 
through the regularly established Credit Bureau as a department. Separate 
files may be set up and the master cards therein may contain only the 
information supplied .by the members of the Bankers Group. These files, 
when properly compiled, will give an accurate picture of the borrowing 
habits of individuals throughout the entire territory covered. It will show, 
as has been demonstrated, surprising results. Many cases will be noted 
wherein the borrower has sought and secured loan accommodations to the 
limit of his capacity in as many as three and four banks. This is an un- 
healthy condition and one that must be controlled. 

Pyramiding such as this is the bane of modern business. 

Credit Bureaus, 1100 of them, affiliated with the Service Department 
of this Association, operating in as many towns and cities serving 180,000 
bankers, merchants and professional men, having in their files the records 
on 60,000,000 consumers, present the mechanics through which this and 
similar evils inherent in credit extension in the banking business, may be 
safely and satisfactorily controlled. These Bureaus are at the disposal of 
the American Bankers Association and its members. Their officers, direc- 
tors and members, the representative business and professional men of each 
community, are ready and willing to co-operate to the end that business 
may be safeguarded—prosperity stabilized—and the machine known as 
“modern industrialism,” whose motivating force is credit, may not fly off 
at a tangent with resulting catastrophe. 

Mr. A. H. Smith, president of the National Bank of Topton, Topton, 
Pennsylvania, told an illuminating story of the need of Bankers Bureau 
Service and described some of the requisites of Bankers Bureau Service 
before the Central States Bank managers conference in Philadelphia last 
March. 

“Brown” was the man Mr. Smith told about—that was not his real name 
—Brown lived in a small town in northern Pennsylvania. There was one 
bank in the village. There were thirteen banks, all told, in the county. 
Brown was engaged in the retail merchandise business and was getting on 
well. But the lure of the stock market was irresistible. He read the “tipster” 
sheets religiously, and he was sure he knew the game. One certain morning 
last November he called at his home town bank and inquired for the presi- 
dent. His note matured that day. “You see,” (Continued on page 27) 
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Keystone 
A Milestone in Banking History. 
Granting the charter for the founda- 
tion of the Bank of England 


® 


A Private Loan Company 
Makes Suggestions for Mer- 
chants Who are not Served 
by a Bureau with a Loan 
Department .. . 


® 


BY BURR BLACKBURN 

A A MERE layman I like the proposed 

program of the National Retail 
Credit Association for the education of 
the consumer on the proper use of credit. 
I hear that you are thinking of spending 
seven million dollars in the next three 
years on the publicity campaign to “con- 
vert slow pay sinners to the righteousness 
of quick pay.” 

That’s all well and good, if,—and here’s 
a big if,—you base your educational cam- 
paign upon knowledge of the causes of 
slow pay, and make certain that you not 
only show the consumer why he should 
pay promptly, but how to do it. 

You credit men are wedded to the no- 
tion that frozen consumer credits are due 
to indolence, procrastination, and reluct- 
ance to part with cash. That may be true 
of some among that fifteen percent of the 
population with annual income above 
$5,000, who are able to pay, but like to 
demonstrate their ability by arrogantly 
deferring payment. But the great bulk 


of open account and installment credit 
is outstanding among the lower income 
groups who don’t pay simply because they 
haven’t the money. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Bureau Operating a Loan Department 
Received the Goodwill of the Merchants and 


the Public as well as a Profit for its Services. 








Keystone 
A Merchant Banker in 1688. From an 
old French engraving 


A Bureau Loan Department 

Removes ‘Sore Spots’ from 

the Ledger and Makes Busi- 

ness More Pleasant and 
Saves Time . . 


© 


BY W. R. TEDRICK 


Secretary, Reno County Credit Association, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


jt HAS been the policy of the Reno 

County Credit Association from the 
beginning to endeavor to meet and solve, 
if possible, all new conditions affecting 
Credit Service. Many of good honest 
wage earning patrons under the pressure 
of installment dealing have become hope- 
lessly involved. And since they can not 
command banking accommodations and 
are too proud to ask personal security, it 
is the purpose of our Loan Association, 
the members co-operating, to help this 
class of patrons, under very strict regu- 
lations, to pay their obligations in full— 
100 cents on the dollar—by making them 
loans. 

Applicants for loans of any amount are 
required to fill out an application blank 
(see page 42) for loans which call for 
very complete details covering employ- 
ment, permanency, salary, family record, 
property holdings, etc., etc. 

The Association’s Credit Department 
verifies every item in the application and 
refers its findings to the Industrial Loan 
Board which is composed of certain mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. 


(Continued on page 43) 





¥ his application, or the alternative of permitting 


(Continued from page 13) 

Just how well we have served the merchants and their customers is em- 
phasized by the fact that we have loaned over $425,000.00 to 2400 worthy 
individuals for the purpose of paying delinquent accounts. This volume 
has been accomplished without advertising and our only medium of pub- 
licity has been through the credit man and satisfied users of our service. 

The race has not yet evolved to that economic point where it saves 
to acquire the things it desires, hence, the average wage-earner is prone 
to buy today, hoping to be able to pay tomorrow. Due to obvious reasons, 
the major one of which is inability to properly budget the monthly in- 
come, it is an easy matter for the average individual to become involved 
and unable to pay the obligations that he made in good faith. He then 
needs financing of the same kind, except on a smaller scale, as that re- 
quired for a large corporation or any business enterprise. His creditors 
are entitled to payment, but he must have financial assistance in order 
to liquidate his accounts. Unfortunately, the present financial service 
available for the purpose is usually so expensive and unsatisfactory in 
other respects, that he is inclined to make but little determined effort 
to improve his situation. We give him the constructive service he should 
have without charging an exorbitant or prohibitive rate of interest for 
the service. It solves the great problem of how to collect frozen assets 
in the form of delinquent accounts and at the same time retains the good- 
will of the debtor without expense to the creditor. 

When a debtor is unable to meet promptly his obligations to all his 
creditors, he is informed by the local credit association or representatives 
of his creditors, that the funding service of the loan department is avail- 
able to him, if he can meet its requirements. 

Upon his application for a loan, a statement of his income—fixed and 
current—and other pertinent information necessary to properly support 
his application, is required. Particular attention is given to: 


1. Budget, to see if it is consistent with his income. 

2. The listing of all delinquent accounts. This is obligatory. 
3. Number of dependents. 

4. Permanency of position. 

5. Income sufficient to repay loan. 


After the application is taken the total amount of his indebtedness is 
figured up and a carrying-charge of ten per cent is added to the amount. 
A note is then made out for the amount he owes plus the carrying-charge. 
The note is made payable in twelve month’s time in either weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly installments of an equal amount to coincide with 
the manner in which he receives his remuneration. If he chooses to do 
so he can obtain the signatures of two disinterested parties as sureties, 
but this is not obligatory. 

The application is then referred to our reporting department to be 
checked as to its accuracy in the listing of indebtedness. If we find 
that all accounts have not been included we insist upon their being in- 
cluded, unless there is a legitimate reason for disputing the account. 
A secret committee of three credit men pass on the application. The 
committee is kept a secret for obvious reasons: 

A. To eliminate a prejudiced feeling against him or his firm in 
the event the application is rejected. 

B. To relieve the Bureau of unjust criticism as the Secret Com- 
mittee has full authority to accept or reject. 

If the loan is rejected, we give the applicant the privilege of canceling 
(Continued on page 38) 
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THE CREDIT WORLD 


St. Louis— 


By 
A. J. Kruse 


Associated Retail Credit Men and 
Credit Bureau of St. Louis 


The National Retail Credit Association, after being established in this city 
wherein credit played such an important role in historic development, 
merely acclaims the wisdom of the past and commemorates those early 
days in its choice to maintain its location in the city of Laclede’s predic- 
tion, the great cross roads city of the North American Continent. 





a) SUBTLE, permeating, moral force to restrain 
evils and correct abuses in the commercial com- 
munity, assures swift reliable information, 

speedy means for legal transactions and collections.” 

Such was the publicity message which accompanied the 

announcement of the opening of a newly organized mer- 

cantile agency in St. Louis in 1881. Here was a list of 
crimes against legitimate business which had been enu- 
merated as curable. 

Another advancing step from the pioneering days 
when credit alone existed to make commerce possible. 
Then no coinage for ready circulation for cash trans- 
actions; promises made by men to pay in the future 
were based chiefly on character knowledge of one an- 
other. Contracts, yes, but bullets, Indians, many other 
hazards could and did prevent such instruments from 
being fulfilled as originally conceived. Risks were un- 
measurable. St. Louis was born in credit for the junior 
member of the firm of Maxent, Laclede and Co., Pierre 
Laclede Linguist, set forth from New Orleans with 
boundless enthusiasm for the fortuaes to be made in 
the western fur trade. Laclede chose his post and 
named the site St. Louis in honor of Louis XI of France, 
affirming that one day a great, beautiful city would con- 
trol the commerce of the North American country. 
Lacking the protective service of mercantile agencies 
as are available today commerce had a troublesome time 
striving for profit. The fur trade prospered, leniency 
caused some to accept too many promises and eventually 
too much paper brought heavy loss. 

The diversity of commerce brought new gainful op- 
erations into the growing community. The steamboat 
began to ply the rivers and cut distance, widened mar- 
kets, intermingled peoples and made business more com- 
plex. Railroads were next to draw the coasts together. 
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St. Louis, as the 
gateway between 
the east and new 
west, the north 
and the old 
south, was of- 
fered a gigantic 
volume of busi- 
ness. Panics and 
business depres- 
sions occasioned 
by disastrous 
fires, crop fail- 
ures, and high 
money rates added more uneasiness to the general tone 
of commerce. A city which in 1799 having only 925 
population and in 1850 growing to 74,439 souls pre- 
sented a problem that required skillful attention to cur- 
tail loss in mercantile practices. 

Bradstreet’s opened their local office in the late 1850's 
employing more than fifty people. This was the be- 
ginning of credit investigation and collection practices. 
The times justified such a service and their continued 
ability to render a satisfactory assistance for their clien- 
tele bespoke the urgent need for it. 
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Shopping in St. Louis in 1880 


St. Louis, existing for commerce, accepted every op- 
portunity to further its mercantile domination. Pri- 
marily interested in the fur trade which gave rise to 
the early fortunes of some of the oldest families set- 
tling here it spread its attention to other fields. 

Just as this fur trade was so instrumental in the 
early success of the city’s commercial development, the 
fact that the world’s largest fur curing plant and the 
location of the world’s largest fur auctions are now 
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here bespeak the influence of those hardy, pioneering 
days. 

As the westward venture attracted more of the popu- 
lation from the east, the city became the gateway into 


the new country. 
other profitable occupation. Not all of these emigrat- 
ing groups were to reach their appointed destination for 
pleasant spots along the wayside catching their eye often 
caused them to establish new posts short of the first 
goal set for their treks. Since some sort of communi 
cation and line of supplies were needed to maintain an 
existence between these new outposts and the edge of 
the new civilization represented by St. Louis, business 
prospered with the latter base. This was the rise of the 
country merchants who were to look to St. Louis as 
the chief source for their supplies and the source for 
their commercial arrangements. 

It is not to be supposed that all went serenely in the 
management of the new city and its commerce. Far 
from it for the business methods of that time almost 
brought the community to complete failure once it be- 
came known that one old firm possessed more “paper” 
than coin. Analyzing some of the difficulties which 
beset their path with our modern understanding of com- 
mercial ventures, it is apparent that security for credit 


Adam Smith contended that 

a city to be successful bad to 

have at least two of three 

fundamental factors—agri- 

culture—commerce— man- 

ufacture. St. Louis had all 
three 
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Outfitting for supplies grew into an-. 










and other advances depended largely upon personal 
knowledge of manly character. With the pitiful lack 
of any satisfactory coinage in circulation credit terms 
were universally used. Because of the uncertainty of 
the success of any one season’s pursuits, these terms 
involved several years or more. The consideration by 
which contracts were met usually included hides, furs, 
minerals and metals. There was small surplus of food- 
stuff which could pass as tender for value received. 

Many times men went into the great forests not to 
return at appointed time or to return at all and some 
merchant was obliged to stand the resulting loss from 
goods furnished on terms which the future would not 
see fulfilled. Fur caches were broken into by thieves, 
washed away by stream floods or pilfered by bands of 
slinking, marauding Indians but, in spite of these diffi- 
culties, the growth of the community commerce went 
on to greater importance year by year. 

The annals of these early pioneering days afford 
some very interesting side-lights into the commercial 
policies and customs of that era. For instance, local 
Spanish Governor had set up the custom of settling 
judgments against a debtor by the liquidation of any 
remaining assets before the church door immediately 
after the morning services on the Sabbath. Twice be- 
fore would these goods in question be set up for dis- 
play and on the third Sunday, after the close of the 
daily worship, immediate sale to the highest bidder took 
place on the church steps. An interesting sale of goods 
made to a trader stipulated that the 
sum being equivalent to 1,705 livres 


at the date of contract in October, 
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St. Louis and St. Joseph Union packet line. 


1772, should be paid in full by May, 1774, either in 
coin of like amount or in sufficient peltries of value to 
meet that sum. The receipt for the debt showed that ful- 
fillment actually occurred some twelve months after the 
prescribed time. THe business of this age was predi- 
cated upon long terms with known parties where risks 
were ‘considered as sound and interest rates low. Con- 
versely, this condition probably had considerable influ- 
ence in keeping business in the hands of certain people 
who knew financial responsibility limitations of the mer- 
chants with whom they dealt. It was difficult for new- 
comers to get established unless there was plenty of 
capital behind them. 

Following the wide acceptance of general credit and 
the attending losses which frequently occurred from 
that-form of business a new school of traders began to 
stress the fact that they would only deal for cash. Be- 
cause of this, they could offer the same quality goods 
at lower prices for they did not need to fortify them- 
selves against the hazards of credit losses. Surely this 
begins to reveal the era of tightening competition. One 
merchant explained his desire to pursue a cash policy, 
“no credit accepted as I have never learned to write.” 

It is miraculous that with the limitations imposed by 
great distances and the lack of quick communications 
commerce could grow at such rapid rates. St. Louis, 
two years after it became American territory, in 1805, 
had to rely upon Cahokia, Illinois, for its only post 
office where one horse-mail each month was the only 
connection with the Atlantic coast states. Depending 
upon the elements it was a two or three months’ jour- 
ney down stream to New Orleans and return. But 
still the urge to seek farther into the wilderness and to 
the outlying settlements for opportunities of profit gave 
an impetus to the development of the small city which 
maintained it against all odds. 

Quick to throw off the limitations of pioneering days 
the town became a small city in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century judging from the advertisements 
which appeared in the local papers at that time. 


In 1857 the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi leading from Cin- 
cinnati to St. Louis be- 
came the link which ber- 
alded the new era 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


The River was a great 

vertical passage between 

the north and the south 

from the first time that 

boats had ascended to the 
site of St. Louis 


“Horace Austin & Co. have just received an assort- 
ment of dry goods and groceries from New York which 
they have purchased for cash and offer for sale for 
cash or lead.” 

Even the local paper felt some desire to encourage 
payment of subscription debts due it for the following 
insertion makes such an appeal: “Subscribers to the 
paper are requested to pay up. Pork, flour, etc., will 
be received.” This establishes the fact that the Amer- 
ican collection problem is by no means a new one. 

Adam Smith in his early political writings held that 
to be successful a city had to have at least two of the 
three fundamental factors of continued existence, agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures. It is significant 
that St. Louis at this age clearly indicated that all three 
would unite in bringing about her supremacy over the 
surrounding region. Commerce had been the first of 
the three to nourish it through the early stages of exist- 
ence, now agriculture in the adjacent territory was fur- 
nishing that second asset. Within itself the manufac- 
turing element developed to supply the third and last 
requirement. Home industry gave way to the desire 
for labor saving devices and that ushered in the need 
for machinery. With coal and wood nearby, and with 
metal within short haul foundry processes were a sim- 
ple advancing step in the importance of the community. 
Skilled hands were attracted to this city and soon the 
population began to increase at rapid rate. 

Disaster seems to stalk in the wake of success for 
St. Louis suffered considerable economic stress in the 
general depression of 1837, when coinage needs were 
one cause to high interest rates and business men were 
commencing to think about some of the inflation that 
existed in stock values of commodity goods. Private 


banking houses which had served a helpful role in dis- 
counting bills of sale could not withstand the pressure 
of the times and the eventual results of failure swept 
away considerable fortunes of the better class of the 
commercial population. 

Added to this economic devastation a fire in 1849 
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June, 1931, will be anoth- 
er milestone in the credit 
life of St. Louis when the 
19th annual convention 
of the National Retail 
Credit Association con- 
venes. Already 134 Reg- 
istrations have been re- 
ceived by the local com- 
mittee and a fine enter- 
tainment is already ar- 
ranged including an in- 
teresting boat trip on the 
river reminiscent of old 
river days and an evening 
spent at the now world 
famous St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera in Forest Park. 


caused high loss of property and goods in storage. 
While it entrenched itself in the heart of the business 
district and consumed the span of four or six blocks 
at that time it was depressing in its nature and reacted 
to discourage business in general. 

Further set-backs for commercial ventures resulted 
when the loss of records, goods and the failure of plans 
to promote increased business brought home the reali- 
zation of the catastrophe. Recovery once under way, 
however, was quick to build up anew and in better form. 
Nothing was permitted to stand still. The spirit of the 
city must go on to accomplish its tasks. 
and profits were the lashes which forced it to forge 
ahead regardless of the past. 
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Lobby the Jef- 
ferson Hotel. 


Laclede’s dream had become a reality in the years 
before the Civil War for, with the approach of the rail- 
roads from the east, the centralized location of the city 
was universally acknowledged. Now it had the three 
avenues for commercial expansion. The wagon routes, 
the waterways in all directions and lastly the paths of 
steel. In 1857 the Ohio & Mississippi line leading from 
the city of Cincinnati, known as the Queen City of the 
West, to St. Louis became the link which heralded the 
new era. True it brought heavy speculative investments 
and some subsequent losses but nothing seemed to be 
of sufficient strength to block advanced achievement. 
Shortly after this time roads leaving St. Louis sought 
new fields southward and (Continued on page 32) 
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The New Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis headquarters for the 19th convention of the National Retail Credit Association 
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Mr. Richards at the pump, 
sees a customer he knows, 
turning in. 


Credits must not be 
handled loosely. The 
private service station 
owner must be just as 
careful as the credit 
manager of any big 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


Credit Service 
Lands Big Accounts 


By Robert W. Weston 


(Courtesy of the Super Service Station, An Irving Cloud publication, Chicago) 


FOREWORD 


Although we agree with Mr. Richards that intelligent extension of credit will no doubt greatly 
increase the volume of business derived from corporations and business firms, yet we are inclined to 
differ somewhat with him wherein he says that credit extension to individuals should not be indulged 
in on the part of the service station owner. 

It is significant that for some time past several of the largest oil and gasoline companies in the 
United States have conducted exhaustive research, looking toward a national policy of credit extension 
to the individual. It is equally striking of the trend of merchandising that several of these companies 
have placed into effect a credit plan whereby individuals are given charge accounts at the companies’ 
service stations which enables their customers to pay for gasoline and oil each thirty days. Indeed, one 
great company has gone so far as to provide “courtesy cards” bearing the signature of the credit 
customer which enables him to purchase its commodity on thirty day terms at any of its stations in 
the entire country. 

It is inconceivable that these corporations with far-sighted business policies and the financial means 
with which to conduct their researches should have provided such an innovation unless this policy was 
found to have undisputed merit. 

One of the first requisites, however, to the adoption of this system was that every individual 
prospect should be thoroughly investigated so as to determine his reliability and capability. And there 
lies the answer. We believe, and have consistently maintained, that a safe and logical increase in business 
may be secured both from individuals as well as corporations and business firms only providing due 
exercise and care is given to the credit investigation of such prospective customers—FRANK CALDWELL. 


REDIT has a definite business from the individual, neigh- 


place in the merchan- borhood car owners, with a combina- 
dising plan of any su- tion of good merchandise and intelli- 






per service station, in the 
opinion of M. R. Richards 


whose credit business at one 


gent service, would take care of it- 
self. But the other business, the 
commercial, required personal solici- 


company. retail outlet in Chicago ex- 
ceeded $24,000 in 1928. Mr. 

Richards’ experience with credit at a filling station 
dates back to 1923 when he opened for business on his 
present location in the northwest quarter of Chicago. 

Credit accounts now cover nearly half of Mr. Rich- 
ards’ total sales. It is a bigger share of his sales 
program than it is at most super stations on account 
of the neighborhood where he does business, but that 
makes his station only a better illustration of the prin- 
ciple. Credit is his outstanding. service to customers. 
It is the station’s distinctive feature, yet losses never 
exceed .008 per cent. 

The neighborhood in which Mr. Richards started 
six years ago to solicit patronage contains a good many 
factories but is thickly inhabited also by a poor class 
of car owners. It naturally offers two kinds of po- 
tential business ; commercial business (made up of man- 
ufacturers, merchants and truck operators), and the 
business of resident motorists. 

“My first station was a small and very temporary 
affair,” Mr. Richards relates, “and had nothing to offer 
except gasoline and motor oil. We reasoned that the 


tation.” 

Although Mr. Richards 
was working at the pump 
himself, he accepted this 
personal solicitation  er- 
rand as his own assign- 
ment. Some part of each 
day was set aside for mak- 
ing personal selling calls 
on prospective commercial 
accounts. He first figures 
out the time of day he 
could best be spared from 
the station and, by a quick 
change of costume, trans- 

(Continued on page 36) 


A charge account and the 

valuable records that go 

with it, make a good sell- 

ing argument when solicit- 

ing business from a truck 
fleet operator. 


Here he is. Mr. Richards enter- 
ing a truck operator’s office to 
get business. 
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The Veering Flaw 


VERAGING all of the 
comments made on gen- 
eral business conditions 

during the past month the tone 
has been generally optimistic. 
There are signs that the im- 
provement trend is slowly get- 
ting up steam to resume its 
march. The general pessimism 
which has saturated the minds 
of most business men has been 
partially responsible for the pall 
of depression which has hung 
over the entire country. The 
psychological reaction has been 
harmful; unfortunately the 
press in its role of news dissem- 
ination has contributed to this 
condition. 

Perhaps the best method of 
pulling out of this mental haz- 


. then steered for the open sea. 


By 
H. W. Pote 














FOUR PENDULUM FACTS 


Have you ever studied the motions of a pendu- 
lum, with an inquisitive child at your elbow? 
If not, try it some time for the business lessons 
you will learn. 

You will find out that: 

1. The faster the pendulum swings down, 
the faster it will swing up. 

2. The length of the upward swing is de- 
termined by the length of the down- 
ward swing. 

3. All the time it is going down it is gath- 
ering momentum for the sole purpose 
of helping it go past the low point. 

4. While it is swinging up it is nevertheless 
losing speed. 

Business is so like the pendulum. The time to 
worry is when business is increasing for as soon as 
the pace begins to slow up the end of the boom 
is approaching. When business is on the down- 
grade, it is gathering momentum for good times. 
In other words, to think now about our own 
field, the nation needs just about so much con- 
struction. If, for a period, this is dammed up it 
means an increased volume later. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING, Chicago. 














. . and he watched how the veering flaw did blow, 


gram of the Farm Board plus 
the unfavorable weather that 
the rain gods have meted out 
dampened the ardor of the agri- 
culturists. In face of a short- 
ened crop prices have been 
whittled down but this may 
reverse itself at the close of 
the harvesting season in late 
fall. 

Changes in building com- 
modity prices have been few 
because of the evident. stale- 
mate condition in the industry. 
From many angles there is an 
apparent saturation point 
reached for commercial space. 
Looking at the residential va- 
cancy situation there is not 
much visible demand for addi- 
tional quarters. Public and 





ard is to declare the fact that 
business is not as bad as ex- 
pressed by so many tongue waggers. If the pendulum of 
our business cycle is swinging on the far beat, we have 
only to bend more effort and exert better business prac 
tices to overcome this temporary handicap. Talking, 
wishing and crying aloud for legislative aid will not pro- 
duce any worth-while miracles. 

This is the very moment in our commercial history to 
learn more about the fundamental conditions of our mar- 
kets and the buying habits of our consumers. Qualified 
research effort will smoke out these facts. Such a tonic 
can go a long way toward putting new life back into 
flabby veins. The brain, however, must be willing to 
work, 

The Price Situation 


Wholesale prices have maintained a low ebb from their 
comparative standing of the same period last year and 
this is likely to continue for the present until surplus 
supplies can be used up and stimulation can be developed 
in retail circles. 

Retail prices have shown some tendency to recede but 
strenuous attempts are being made to hold them firm. 
In department and notion stores sales are a very fre- 
quent instrument to draw people down to counters of 
over-stocked goods. Only necessity goods seem to be 
moving. In food lines there is little visible decline in 
prices to thrill the consumer. Farm prices have taken 
a nose-dive. 


Combined show of dissatisfied feeling over the pro- 


highway construction are hold- 
ing up well. 


The Production Situation 


Summer is the low-ebb period for many production 
schedules therefore it is not fair to look at present fig- 
ures without taking the fact into consideration. The 
building market, on vacation, has reacted to slow down 
steel and lumber production. This in turn has eased the 
freight loadings somewhat. With the nation’s revised 
spending schedule in effect there have been fewer auto- 
mobile sales which caused the manufacturing elements 
to slow down on their end. As a direct result of this 
condition Detroit employment has taken a thirty per cent 
drop. 

It appears that the oil industry is finally getting into 
agreement with all factions for their gushers are oozing 
less black gold from out of the depths in an economic 
attempt to improve their price situation. Manufac- 
turers of food products are keeping one ear to ground 
for the first rumble of booming times predicted for the 
very near future. Favorable prices for their raw mate- 
rials will give them a jump when it is deemed time to 
go into production for the next year. 

The textile industry is being wooed away from the 
north to newer quarters below the Mason and Dixon 
Line which is resulting in more spindles erected for 
operation. When the new movement arrives the weav- 
ing folk will be in a very advantageous position to un- 
loose an amazing production capacity under favorable 
circumstances. With win- (Continued on page 44) 
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—and the Greatest of These 


EDUCATION 


“He that hath a trade hath an estate.” 





Many are the activities of the National Retail Credit—few 
are as important as education. 

The association this year has taken on the responsibility 
of a broader educational program including a post graduate 
course and a correspondence course. 

But properly organized local classes as have been carried 
on heretofore, elevating and enlightening the assistants and 
junior members of your office staff to a broader and higher 
conception of their duties, grounding them thoroughly upon 
a foundation of stability in business economics and impress- 
ing indelibly upon them the mark of character will secure 
victory for the future in the battle of credit against ignor- 


Stone That Leal to Success ance, apathy, indifference, unsound practice, and competi- 

tion in credit aims. 
THE COURSE INCLUDES Progress will revolve faster only as you see to it that op- 
portunity for study and intensive research is afforded in 

Definition of Retail Credit your city or town. 
Place of the Credit Department He is a leader who leads. Make this your opportunity to 


lead a credit class in your community. Nothing that you 


in the Organization of the can do in life will rank as greater service to your profession 


Retail Store than this little aid rendered to younger people struggling to 

. ° acquire the knowledge that equips them better for their work 

Structure of the Credit Depart- and consequently gives them greater happiness and pros- 
ment perity. 

Determining Responsibility of Abraham Lincoln’s struggle for an education was an in- 

‘ spiration and example to many men who followed him but 

Applicant in these more fortunate times it too often happens that the 

Acceptance of Application easier acquisition produces an indifference that shamefully 

squanders opportunity. 
Credit Personnel This is an opportunity for the younger credit men and 


women of your community and this is your opportunity to 

help them and be their benefactor. 

Credit Problems Fill out the coupon now so that we may advise you and 
‘ help you in turn to help others. 


Originating Accounts 


Correspondence 
Installment Business 
Collections 


Legal Remedies 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
1218 OLIVE ST. , ST. LOUIS, MO. 





I believe the credit grantors of our community would be interested in starting a credit 
class and I will be glad to cooperate with you in promoting it. 
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OUR GOAL IS A NATIONAL 
CONSUMER CREDIT CONSCIENCE 


BY GUY S. HULSE 


Secretary National Retail Credit Association 


Great interest is being manifested throughout the 
entire country on the subject of an Educational Cam- 
paign, of advertising carried on Nationally for the pur- 
pose of teaching the American credit consumer why he 
should pay his bills in accordance with credit terms. 

The National Retail Credit Association is the one 
organization in America which may approach this prob- 
lem with sincerity. 

We have announced on every suitable occasion our 
continued interest in the welfare of the American con- 
sumer as reflected in the prosperity of the American 
business man. We have insisted that our historical 
mission is the development of a National credit policy ; 
the foundation of which must, of necessity, be a Na- 
tional Consumer Credit Conscience. 
Such a conscience may only be pro- 
moted and made manifest through 
the use of well directed educational 
advertising stimulus. 

Recently, in a memorial directed 
to the President of the United 
States, we consecrated ourselves to 
this task. 

National interest as reflected by 
85,000,000 readers of American 
newspapers carrying our message 
and our promise, places upon us the 
full weight and responsibility of 
our written and spoken word. In 
order to discharge this responsi- 
bility, a Public Relations Depart- 
ment was established in the National 
Office. It shall be the duty of this Department to pre- 
pare for distribution a complete, thorough, and exhaust- 
ive educational advertising campaign. This work is 
now well under way. The Credit Bureau Managers 
and Association Secretaries, affiliates of this Association, 





The great presses of the country will 

soon be carrying a 

credit advertising to the American 
buying public. 


will, within a comparatively short time, be placed in 
possession of this material. 

When this is completed, then the first step in our 
educational campaign, which will ultimately be National 
in its aspects, will have been taken in the local newspaper. 
The second step will be the use of the bill boards; 
hundreds of thousands of them throughout the entire 
country, all, with one universal motive carrying a mes- 
sage of prompt payment in our several communities 
represented in the membership of the Service Depart- 
ment. Advertisements, attractive to the eye and exciting 
to the imagination, appearing in all the magazines of 
National circulation and directed to the education of 
American consumers everywhere will be the next step. 
The fourth step will be the use of 
the Radio, national hookup carry- 
ing scenarios and addresses of the 
well-informed carrying the message 
of better credit, both as to control 
and payment producing have a 
salutary effect. 

All of these mediums of expres- 
sion welded together in one unified 
credit educational campaign, di- 
rected to credit grantor and con- 
sumer alike will be the means of 
rectifying many of the ills to which 
we are now heir, due to certain 
definite sociological reasons. 

This campaign to be completely 
successful as it deserves to be, 
must not only have the creative 
ability as represented in the newly created Public Re- 
lations Department of this Association, but it must have 
the combined support, moral and financial, of our entire 
membership. 

This will guarantee its success. 


unified theme of 








CREDIT and COLLECTION MANAGER 
seeks permanent connection with opportunity for 
advancement with well rated manufacturer, retail 
store or local Credit organization. Splendid record, 
age 38, married, hard worker, aggressive, executive 


type and legal experience. Write box 122, THE 
CREDIT WORLD for further information. 








FOR SALE 
A $200.00 INDEX FOR $50.00. THIS IS A 
SLIGHTLY USED GLOBE WERNICKE IN- 
DEX IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. SIZE 
4x6 WITH 2,800 DIVISORS. JUST THE THING 
FOR A 15,000 TO 30,000 CARD FILE. 
RETAIL MERCHANTS CREDIT RATING 


BUREAU 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Every Man Owes 
to the 
In 


; OU believe in yourself and your 

work and you believe in the indus- 

try in which you play an important part, 

otherwise you would not be a member of the 
N 


ational Retail Credit Association. 






But there are a great many others also engaged 
in the business of handling consumer credit who 


a) are not members of the National Retail Credit 
Association. 


It is not because they do not believe in the in- 
dustry in which they are engaged but because 
they have not been convinced of the value of the 
National Retail Credit Association and the im- 
portance of their belonging to it. 


We can reach these non-members best through 
you. You are well acquainted with some in your 
own community who would, we are sure, join if 
you asked them to do so and if you explained to 





$5.00 invested in a 


membership in the Na- them something of the work that the National 
tional eo —— <a Retail Credit Association is doing. 
sera soa aca The science of conducting business on Credit 
oe . has been steadily developing and is steadily in- 
Pride in bis calling ce aaah te 2 il th while £ dit 
Savalenshtdited creasing it is well worth while for any credi 


man or woman to identify himself or herself with 


Profit from experi- the association that is welding the whole frater- 


ence nity into a substantial structure capable of deal- 
Interest in the pres- ing with the many national demands of this in- 
ent ordinately important economic problem. 
= “ts yg in the Granting consumer credit is an obligation of 








**noblesse oblige” that no one engaged in it can 





OUR PRESENT STATUS 





LOCAL AND NATIONALs BUREAU MEMBERSHIP BY STATES 
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a Part of His Time and Money 


Development of the Industry 
Which He Is Engaged+++-- 


LOCAL AND NATIONAL BUREAU MEMBERSHIP BY STATES 
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OUR OBJECTIVE 


assume indifferently and this obligation can 
be lightened materially through the valu- 
able work that the National Retail Credit 
Association is doing but it can only achieve 
its full effect of service and help when it is 
as large as it should be. 


Your membership and the memberships of 
those you may induce to join is the little 
leaven that leaveneth the whole lot. It is 
only five dollars but in that five dollars there 
is a heap of satisfaction for the member in 
giving ‘‘a little of his time and money to the 
development of the industry in which he is 
engaged.” 


Think of some one now who you know is 
not a member of the association. 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


1218 Olive Street yY 


Take this 


copy of the “Credit World” with you when 
you meet him at lunch or at the club or go 
right to him in his office and get his applica- 
tion. 


We will have the satisfaction of convinc- 
ing him that he has made a wise investment 
and you will have the satisfaction of havy- 
ing helped him as well as your association. A 
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Do It Now 
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ticker distributed by the Times Herald Newspaper, Dallas, Tex., in Support of 


Mr. Coolidge’s Advice to Buy As an Antidote to Business Depression. 
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“Any man must be brave who con- 
tracts to write an article for the news- 
papers every week day for a whole 
year. It might destroy the pedestal 
on which he stands.” To comment 
daily on serious conditions over his 
own name may divest his name of 
glamor. However, thousands of good 
men and true on reading Mr. Cool- 
idge’s first contribution exclaimed, 
“That’s the kind of talk we like to 
hear. He feeds us hope.” Somehow, 
there is an almost legendary bulk to 
Coolidge and he towers above all 
contemporaries as the outstanding 
soldier of prosperity.” 





Calvin Coolidge is a Brave Man 


Comments the National Sphere 





An Editorial page from the Dallas Times Herald in support of the Buy It Now 


campaign suggested by Mr. Coolidge’s statement of July 3 


ox SPeDAyT, OLY 15, 1990 The Tomes Herald Has More Daily City Carrier Circulation Than Any Other Dalles Newspaper Hes Tote! Daily City Cealetion. res? secrio’ 
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Thinking Things Over With Calvin Coolidge 





The Times Herald, in response to many requests, reprints from its issue 
of July 3 suggestions of the former president of the United 
States relative to improving general business conditions 


By CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Northampton, Mass, July 3—Faith without 
|works is vain. Although many mibons of people! 
[are enjoying record wages, there are otbers who| 
are unemployed, some of whom can live on their! 
Linetnns while the rest will have te he cunnorted! 
|directly ot indirectly by those who work. 
| People are out of work because the things 
they could produce are not being bought. With 
|all our wealth, it is difficult to suppose that our 
|consuming power has greatly diminished. It is 
Inot being exercised. It will help somewhat to in-| 
|crease public and private construction. But the 
[panda consuming power in this country is in 
|the people who have work. Unless they buy of 
|the other fellow he cannot buy of them. 

If those who are working and have the means 
would pay all their retail merchandise bills and, in 
addition, purchase what they need and can af- 
ford, a healthy commerce would quickly be cre- 
lated. Our nation has plenty of resources to sup- 
|port all its people comfortably through a mutual 
lexchange of products if everyone will do his part 
|Those who have employment now run the risk of 
losing it by refraining from buying and paying 
within their means. No one who has money can 
|alford to deter setting his account 








Read Mr. Coolidge'’s daily comment on current topics exclusively in Dallas in 


THE TIMES HERALD 


First in Dallas 





























Faith Without Works Is Vain 
HE third article that Calvin Cool- 
idge wrote dealt with the con- 

sumer, his buying power and his 
credit. He said, “If those who are 
working and have the means would 
pay all their retail merchandise bills 
and in addition purchase what they 
need and can afford, a healthy com- 
merce would quickly be created.” As 
soon as this appeared wires were re- 
ceived from several alert - bureau 
managers suggesting that we take 
publicity advantage of this opportu- 
nity. President McMullen was quick 
to realize the great significance of 
Mr. Coolidge’s statement and wired 
Mr. Coolidge at the “Beeches,” 
Northampton, Mass., on July 4th as 
follows : 

“In behalf of the National Retail 
Credit Association embracing 1,100 
Credit Bureaus representing one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand credit 
merchants, I congratulate you upon 
your wise and helpful statement re- 
leased yesterday. Such opinion from 
one so secure in the confidence of 
American people is of inestimable 
value at this time.” 

On the fifth of July the following 
newspaper story was released to the 
Associated Press : 

“Gainfully -employed persons 
throughout the United States are 
jeopardizing their own jobs and the 
general prosperity of the country as 
well by refraining from buying and 
paying their bills on time, according 
to Mr. A. D. McMullen of Okla- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Keystone 


Typical Small Town Bank 





Bankers have a real need for a medium for the ex- 

change of important credit information. A credit 

bureau represents undesirable duplicate borrow- 
ing and reduces risk 








A Private Loan Company 
(Continued from page 14) 


Now there is only one way a man can 
pay a debt when he is “dead broke”, he 
must borrow the money. Simple, isn’t 
it? However, I have reason to believe 
that very few credit men ever thought of 
it. Certainly they seldom suggest this very 
obvious method to the embarrassed debtor. 

The consumer thinks he might just as 
well owe the merchant as the loan com- 
pany. The difference must be explained 
to him. He must be made to understand 
that the merchant is paying interest on 
the credit he borrows; that the only way 
he can meet the added cost of interest 
that the slow payer causes is to raise 
prices; that the debtor should be the one 
to pay the interest—there is no justice in 
his shifting the cost of his credit upon 
the shouders of the prompt customer. 

Your wholesaler insists that you retail- 
ers maintain a line of credit at the bank 
to meet your obligations promptly. But 
you retailers haven’t waked up to the fact 
that the recently developed loan agencies 
are available to finance your customers, 
giving them easy terms with small weekly 
or monthly payments, staggered over a long 
period, by which they may meet their 
obligations and keep their credit good. 

You have demonstrated installment pay- 
ment for durable goods. Here ready to 
hand is an installment method for pay- 
ment of debts. The merchant cannot in- 
stall it independently because the customer 
is usually entangled with many creditors. 
You have experimented with various 
schemes for consolidating debts but where 
the lender has recourse upon the merchant 
on debts for goods already consumed, the 
plan is doomed to failure. Why not in- 
sist that the debtor establish his own 
credit, borrow on his own security from 
one of the established loan agencies, and 
get your payment in cash without any 
strings tied to it? 

These agencies are now paying your 
bills—more than two billions annually,— 
but the payments are usually made from 
three to six months after the bills were 
due. Debtors do not borrow until you 
lose patience with them, turn the accounts 
over to high pressure collection agencies 
and finally force them to borrow. If you 
want to reduce your frozen credits, why 
not make certain the debtor borrows early, 
rather than late, and then get advantage 
of turnover on your investment. 

(Continued on page 42) 





(Continued from page 14) 
he explained, ‘‘the stocks went off badly, and I was caught, but some day I 
will pay every cent of that thousand dollars that I borrowed from your 
bank. But I can pay nothing on the note today.” The banker inquired 
whether he had borrowed elsewhere, and there was an affirmative reply. 
Before Brown left the bank it was discovered that he had notes in every 
bank in the county. 

A few days later a meeting of all the county bankers was held for the 
purpose of discussing the unhappy state of affairs. Brown was there. He 
came purposely to convey to them the cheery information that although 
his real estate was mortgaged and his money all gone, he would still be 
glad to renew the notes if the banks would stand the discount. 

It is our duty as bankers to teach men that multiple borrowing cannot be 
carried on without the knowledge and consent of the banks concerned, and 
failing in that, to drive them out of our banks—and it can be done. The 
solution to the problem will be found in a modern bankers’ credit bureau. 

The fear entertained by many bankers that membership in a credit bureau 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Keystone 


From the classic dignity and solidarity of the U. S. Sub- 

Treasury Building at the corner of Wall and Nassau Streets, 

New York City, to the gigantic modern skyscraper just 
erected for the Bank of Manhattan 
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Keep Your Eye on the Ball 


To be a successful player at golf, 
baseball or tennis, it is necessary to 
keep your eye on the ball and con- 
centrate your mind on your objec- 
tive. The same is true of credits. 
We must put our whole soul into our 
work. In opening accounts we must 
keep in mind we want all the busi- 
ness we can get, but it must be good 
and profitable business. 

In handling collections we must 
always keep our eye on our Accounts 
Receivable and the percentage of col- 
lections. If it falls off, we must put 
more force in our drive. 

The objective of every Credit 
Manager must be to make his de- 
partment profitable. This can only 
be done by a constantly increasing 
volume and prompt collections. If 
we allow ourselves to be distracted 
by the unethical credit methods of 
other retailers, overload ourselves 
with clerical detail, inefficient help, 
or lax organization, we are not going 
to hit the ball. 

All business success depends upon 
a knowledge of the business, then the 
application of that knowledge inspires 
confidence, which means hitting the 


ball. 


What Do You Think of Install- 
ment Selling Now? 


Those who predicted that a busi- 
ness depression would bring out the 
unsoundness of Installment Selling 
are having a hard time.to square 
their opinion with facts. 

It appears that during the past 
nine or ten months Installment Sell- 
ing has done much to uphold sales 
volume and losses from such ac- 
counts have been small. Even in 
face of considerable unemployment, 
repossessions have not increased to 
any alarming extent. 

Those merchants who followed our 
advice as regards applying to install- 
ment sales the same investigation as 





they do to open accounts, insisting 
upon reasonable down payment and 
limiting extended payments, have 
found this part of their business a 
dependable steadying influence and 
not a source of weakness as had been 
predicted. 


Credit is the motivating force of 





Trade Executives to Meet 
at Niagara Falls 


The American Trade Association 
Executives will hold their eleventh 
annual convention at Niagara Falls, 
September 24-27. This Association 
numbers five hundred executives of 
Associations representing every in- 
dustry in the country, manufacturing, 
wholesale, retail, etc. 

D. J. Woodlock, Manager-Treas-_ | 
urer of the N. R. C. A. has been | 
made chairman of the credit section | 
which meets on Thursday afternoon, | 
September 25, and has prepared a 
program in keeping with the theme 
of the meeting, 1. e., “The Trade As- 
sociation’s part in bettering business 
conditions.” | 

Owing to the large diversification 
of industries represented, this meet- 
ing will be conducted on the open 
forum plan, a five or ten minute talk 
on each particular subject followed 
by general discussions. 

The subjects listed for discussion 
are as follows: 

“The Trade Association’s Part in | 
Bettering Credit Conditions.” | 

“Standardizing Terms Among | 
Trade Associations.” 

“Anticipating and 
Bankruptcies.’ 

“Keeping Posted on Current Credit 
Standing of Customers.” 

“The Development and Effects of 
Installment Selling.” 

“Effective Collection Procedure.” 

The credit service development 
which won for the N. R. C. A. hon- 
orable mention from the A. T. A. E. 
jury of awards. 


Preventing 











retail business in good times and bad 
and will be prosperous and sound so 
long as merchants follow the ethics 
of The National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation. 


- 


MANAGER-T REASURER, 
NATIONAL Retart Crepit ASSOCIATION. 


THE CREDIT WORLD 





D. J. WOODLOCK 


Manager-Treasurer National Retail 
Credit Association 


Back in the year 1919, when the World 
War had come to its inglorious end, and 
business failures went sky rocketing from 
100 million to 500 million within fifteen 
months, D. J. Woodlock made the state- 
ment upon the occasion of his election as 
Executive Secretary of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association: 

“I enter upon the job, knowing I have 
back of me five thousand Retail Credit 
Men who are desirous of making this As- 
sociation the greatest Association of Re- 
tailers in the World. It is not hard, just 
think, only five years ago we had but two 
hundred members. 

“We are in a position to command the 
attention of the retailers of the country, 
but we must rely upon the individual 
members to keep up the good work, and 
spread the gospel of co-operation, to re- 
duce bad accounts, to bring to our ranks 
other retailers with whom you are in per- 
sonal touch. If you have no local associa- 
tion in your city, get busy, organize one. 
BE A LEADER. The more locals we 
have, the stronger our united efforts. 

“Remember this is not MY office, it is 
not the Board of Directors’ office. It’s 
YOUR office.” 

That was just eleven years ago. Now 
the Association has 15,000 members—a 
thousand branch offices and an ever in- 
creasing headquarters. Adverse times 
mean nothing to the spirit of progress that 
characterizes this association. 

For the second time within a year the 
National Retail Credit Association has 
found it necessary to increase its office 
space because of the growth of the organ- 
ization and expansion of its service. 

Last September the Association moved 
its offices from the Equitable Building to 
1218 Olive Street. However, the adding 
of several new departments made it neces- 
sary to again double the floor space on 
September 1. 
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(Continued from page 27) 

entails an obligation to reveal important secrets of the note case, and which 
may thus come into possession of a competitor bank, is unfounded. The only 
information that a member bank should be called upon to supply to the 
bureau, is such information as every other bank in the organization is sup- 
plying to the bureau, and that should not include anything beyond the mere 
name and address of the person, firm or corporation that is not borrowing 
at more than one bank. 

The term “duplicate borrower” or “multiple borrower,” as generally 
applied to a party who borrows at two or more banks, concurrently, should 
not necessarily be considered a term of reproach, for it does not always 
indicate a violation of the rules of good business practice, by the borrower. 
Business concerns of tremendous magnitude have been growing up in recent 
years, and there are many instances in which a single bank is not strong 
enough, or where, for certain good reasons, a bank may not wish to care 
for all the requirements, however legitimate they may be, of the party seek- 
ing the accommodation. 

The first official act of a bankers’ bureau is to issue a call to each mem- 
ber bank to make an inventory of all loans and discounts, except collateral 
loans and purchased paper, which, under the rules of the bureau, are not 
to be included in reports. With this accomplished, records are made on 
cards by the banks, which are then forwarded to the bureau for its files. 
After the initial reports are sent in, new loans are reported on similar cards. 

For the sake of uniformity, the cards are supplied by the bureau, and 
are printed with certain designating or key numbers, which obviate the 
necessity of giving the bank’s name, and add to the secrecy of the trans- 
action in the event that the cards should fall into the hauds of unauthorized 
persons. On these cards are entered merely the names of the borrowers, 
including, of course, also the names of the endorsers, if any, their respective 
lines of business, and addresses, together with the dates of the execution 
of the cards—a separate card being used for each name. 

When these cards have been received and filed alphabetically by the 
bureau, duplications are quickly discovered. If no duplications are dis- 
closed, the bureau’s work ends, with nothing more than the names and 
addresses of the borrowers in its files. But when a duplication is discovered, 
each bank being a party to such duplication is required to supply the 
bureau with a report showing its total loans to the borrower in question, 
classified as to the direct and indirect liability of the parties whose names 
appear on the paper, together with certain other minor details. From these 
reports a summary is made up and is sent to each of the banks concerned. 
This gives only the aggregate amount borrowed from all the banks, and 
the number of banks being parties thereto, but not the names of the banks. 
Upon receipt of this report, any bank concerned, may, if it feels that the 
limit of safety has been reached, or exceeded by the borrower, ask the 
bureau manager to call a meeting of the proper representatives of all the 
interested banks, so that concerted action may be taken in the matter. 
Thenceforth, in such cases, all action lies with those particular banks, al- 
though the bureau manager may assist in any movement appertaining to 
the case, but only in the broad general interest of all the banks concerned. 

If application is made for a loan at a bank by a party that was not pre- 
viously a borrower there, the bank may inquire of the manager of the 
bureau as to what the records show, but information, other than a “yes” 
or “no” reply, will be imparted only as it may be authorized by the bank 
or banks already holding his or its paper, if any such there be. 

Rarely, if ever, does any adverse criticism come from the bank’s worth 
while customers on account of its membership in a credit bureau. People 
soon learn to know that the bureau is an institution by and through which 
a bank endeavors to protect itself against the methods of unscrupulous 
persons, and that its success or failure in doing so will help determine its 
own safety, and must eventually be reflected in the cost of its service to 
its patrons. It is imperative that the bureau be surrounded with strong 
safeguards to prevent “leaks.” None, except those who are in active 
charge of the bureau, should have access to its files, and their lips must be 
sealed, except as provided by the rules of the association governing the 
release of information, 
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GUY H. HULSE 


Secretary, National Retail Credit 
Association 

Mr. Hulse came to the Association in 
November, 1926. He has all the per- 
sonal qualifications necessary for a diff- 
cult work—a college graduate, genial and 
friendly, with that elusive quality called 
“personality.” He has fluency and ease 
as a public speaker. 

Back of his exacting position he had the 
necessary experience as a bureau manager 
and organizer. For many years he man- 
aged an admirable credit reporting service 
in Marion, Ohio. 

Mr. Hulse directs his well known energy 
in many directions but especially to build- 
ing up better credit reporting service. 
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An Important Resolution 


of the Convention 
WHEREAS, there is at present 





insufficient authentic factual infor- 
mation upon the causes and effects 
of annual business failures as a 
whole, and annual trends in credit 
frauds and commercial insolvencies ; 
WHEREAS, the United States 
Department of Commerce, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Yale 
University and other public or quasi- 
public, impartial research bodies are 
taking steps to fill this need of more 
current information upon the effect 
of annual business failures and the 
laws appertaining thereto: 
THEREFORE, BE IT _ RE- 
SOLVED. that the National Retail 
Credit Association heartily approves 
of impartial studies, representing the 
best interests of all producers and 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Mr. Harold 
Levy, Secretary 
of Texas State 
Retail Mer- 
chants Associa- 
tion, caught 
displaying the 
“Credit World” 
to the camera 
at the Toronto 
Convention. 
Thanks, Mr. 
Levy. 
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The 
Voice 


“I am the voice of the National Retail 
Credit Association.” This is the CRED- 
IT WORLD speaking. “I am the inspira- 
tion to credit merchants, the defendant 
of credit advocates and the prosecution 
of credit critics. I am the forum of credit 
opinion, the platform of credit policy, 
the antennae and amplifier of credit news. 
I am the court of credit appeal, the crys- 
tal of credit vision and the blueprint of 
credit practice. I am the spirit level of 
credit harmonizing tradition with ad- 
vancement. I am the open sesame to 
greater credit activities and broader 
scope.” 


It is Your Magazine 


Calvin Coolidge 


(Continued from page 26) 
homa City, Okla., newly-elected presi- 
dent of the National Retail Credit 
Association, in a statement issued 
here today. 

“This announcement was made in 
connection with a communication 
sent to former President Calvin Cool- 
idge, in which Mr. McMullen ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the 180,- 
000 members of his organization for 
an article written by Coolidge in 
which the latter advised that a 
healthy commerce could be quickly 
be created if all who were working 
would pay their retail merchandise 
bills and, in addition, purchase what 
they need and can afford. 

“Such practice,’ Mr. McMullen 
said, “would return idle money to 
circulation to the mutual advantage 
of both the merchant and the con- 
sumer and result in the maintenance 
of prosperity through the mainten- 
ance of wages.” 

On July 8th request was made to 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
in New York, copyright owners of 
Mr. Coolidge’s writings, for permis- 
sion to reproduce the July 3rd article 
as a statment enclosure, but they re- 
plied that the “deluge of such re- 
quests made it impossible for them 
to depart from their general policy,” 
and refused. 

Mr. Robert Stern of A. Harris & 
Company, Dallas, Texas, was an in- 
terested onlooker during these days 
and finally forwarded to the Crepit 
WokLbD as an interesting echo to the 
importance of Mr. Coolidge’s state- 
ment, a fine piece of newspaper pro- 
motional work in support of the Dal- 
las merchants, that had been inaugu- 
rated by the Times-Herald, news- 
paper of Dallas. This newspaper 
conducted a “Buy it Now” campaign 
which undoubtedly helped to dispel 
some of the deepening depression 
through restrained buying in Dallas. 

The Crepir Wortp has detailed 
these events only for the purpose of 
apprizing the membership of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association of 
the fact that such opportunities as 
may present themselves of this kind 
from time to time are taken advant- 
age of. 

Lately a statement enclosure was 
prepared that forcefully expresses 
the gist of Mr. Coolidge’s timely ad- 
vice. This is now in the hands of 
the Bureaus and should you wish to 
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enclose one with your statements, 
application to your Bureau or a let- 
ter from you to the National Retail 
Credit Association will promp*‘ly 
place a quantity of this helpful enclo- 
sure with your Bureau for delivery 
to you. 


One of Our New State- 


ment Enclosures 
Ce ae 





Buy Freely— 
Pay Bills Promptly— 


The Way to Better Times! 


EADERS of the Nation are agreed 

that unstinted buying and prompt 

payment of bills would quickly restore 
national prosperity 


Increased buying creates immediate de- 
mand for raw materials and manufac- 
tured products. Increased employment 
quickly follows. 
Paying retail bills promptly keeps money 
in circulation, enabling merchant, 
manufacturer, and worker, each in 
turn, to pay his bills promptly. Every- 
one benefits! 

Use your charge account freely and pay 

each month's bill prompely—that's the 

way to prosperity! 


National Retail Credit 








Association 
Executive Offices St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Vanishing Halo 


Booth Tarkington, famous author, has 
just regained his eyesight after three 
years of blindness. When interviewed 
by newspaper reporters, he expressed 
amazement that the world was not as 
beautiful as he remembered it prior to 
his loss of sight. He said that his blind- 
ness has caused him to unconsciously 
exaggerate in his mind the beauty of 
things he remembered; that it had cast 
a halo over things he had formerly seen 
and that the return of vision had dissi- 
pated the halo. 

We wonder if some business men, 
blind to the march of progress, are not 
destined to face a similar experience. 
Perhaps their blindness has cast a halo 
over methods and policies which brought 
profits in other days; a halo which will 
likewise be dissipated when lack of 
profits jars them_into seeing things as 
they are and not as_ exaggerated 
memories. 

Nothing looks more real than a 
mirage, yet it is only a reflection of 
something miles away.—Hardware Age, 
New York. 
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Installment Plan Stimulates Sales, 


Steadies 1930 Business 


(From the Business Week) 


Installment selling has “come 
through” with flying colors. Results 
during the past 8 months have con- 
futed the doubters; have established 
that the installment method is sound 
credit practice. It was nowhere a 
source of weakness when bad times 
came. Instead it proved a steadying 
influence. 

In the automobile industry the re- 
sults are striking. Milan V. Ayres 
reports that sales of new automobiles 
have dropped 30% but the drop in 
dollars of installment financing of au- 
tomobile sales has been only 17%. 
The secondhand automobile market 
has been even more impressive— 
financing of used cars has increased. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton reports installment sales of all 
kinds in its district have shown more 
than their normal increase this year. 
A marked increase in installment sales 
of household appliances is reported 
from Chicago. Middle West Utili- 
ties reports 9% increase in appliance 
sales in installments the first 6 months 
of 1930. Proof comes from many 
sources that retailers are finding 
greater safety as well as greater sales 
by offering installment contracts. 

The Commercial Credit Company’s 
experience with its automobile paper 
is of especial interest. Dec. 31, 1925, 
almost 44% of its outstanding paper 
was more than 60 days overdue. That 
percentage rose above 0.8% during 
that winter and stayed above 0.4% 
the following winter. Since then, with 
more paper outstanding, the figure 
has gone above %% in only two 
months and then only slightly—in 
February and March, 1930—and it 
has been as low as 0.1% more than 
once. The last report shows 0.2%. 


Repossessions Low 

Confidential figures from one of 
the large finance companies shown to 
The Business Week demonstrate that 
the proportion of investment in re- 
possessions to total outstandings, 
which ran between 1% and 14% in 
1926 and 1927, has kept near to 4% 
during 1929 and 1930, and on May 
31, 1930, was 0.2%. 

The more prosperous the times, 
the more careless becomes the exten- 
sion of credit, according to all statis- 


tical reports. In bad times both seller 
and buyer become more cautious of 
their commitments. 

As a point of safety which the 
seller on open book credit does not 
have, the owner of installment paper 
has a prior lien on the physical prop- 
erty. Furthermore, when trouble 
does come, the installment seller has 
collected part, perhaps, all the reduc- 
tion in value of the property repos- 
sessed. The open-book credit seller 
gets, with all other creditors, only his 
proportionate share of the salvage 
and probably has received nothing on 
account. No wonder he is converted 
to installment selling in 1930. 

Purchasers are more careful of 
their installment obligations than their 
regular monthly bills. They have to 
be, with repossession an effective 
threat. 

Open Accounts Slower 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has reported that during 1929, 
open accounts were paid in an aver- 
age of 68 days after date purchases 
were made. 

Goods sold on installment are paid 
for within an average of 7 months 
from date of purchase. Such evi- 
dence as is available indicates this 
cannot be far from the average of 
due dates. 

Unfortunately, no estimate is pos- 
sible of the actual terms of install- 
ment contracts. Too much variation 
exists. Furniture retailers reported 
to the National Retail Furniture As- 
sociation terms varying from 4 
months to 24 months. Another re- 
port shows 36-month contracts. 
Standard down payments range from 
5% to 50%. In practice, even those 
limits are stretched to meet custom- 
ers’ demands. Automobile paper 
varies from 4 to 18 payments, with 
12 months the commonest. In radio, 
where rapidly changing styles are 
feared, 6 months is the most common. 

According to figures compiled by 
the Commercial Credit Corporation, 
85% of all retail installment payments 
are made either on or before the due 
date and the average payment, in- 
cluding all that are overdue, is made 
within 5 days of the average maturity 
date. 
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FRANK C. HAMILTON 
Department of Public Relations 

“Until secrecy, prejudice, bias, mis- 
representation and propaganda, as well as 
sheer ignorance are replaced by inquiry 
and publicity we have no way of telling 
how apt for judgment of social policies 
the existing intelligence of the masses 
may be.” 

The Department of Public Relations 
assumes the special duty of making the 
truth of this statement felt in the further- 
ance of association activity. 

The Crepir Wortp and Pay Promptly 
advertising rank first in the work of this 
department. 


® 





From the Business Observer 


Installment selling, as one of the 
newer factors in the business situation, 
has of late been somewhat under scru- 
tiny. Public and private reports, how- 
ever, present a uniformerly optimistic 
picture. The repossession rate is nor- 
mal; deferred payments are few; de- 
linquencies have gained only slightly 
over last year. Bankers feel assured 
that credit extended to the well managed 
finance companies is well placed. 

It proves little regarding non-install- 
ment credit conditions, to say that cur- 
rent installment payments are being met. 
A question which must be answered is: 
How are other collections faring? Sta- 
tistics which permit of exact compari- 
sons are, unfortunately, not available. 
There seems to be considerable evi- 
dence, however, that professional men, 
open account retailers, and others whose 
business is not, or cannot be conducted 
on the installment plan, are not, just 
now, faring as well as the installment 
houses. 


1 
| 


——s Ss 
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Among prominent business houses 
of St. Louis in 1870, Rice, Stix 
& Co. 


St. Louis 


(Continued from page 19) 


to the west. Always moving into 
the newer markets, St. Louis goods 
and traders kept pace until only the 
ocean on the west became a barrier. 
When the market had been definitely 
bounded and concentrated attention 
had to be given it for increased busi- 
ness, then competition was an ac- 
knowledged force. An amusing inci- 
dent in the whisky trade which had 
a great hold in Kentucky bears some 
illustration of this situation. Com- 
menting on the southern distilleries 
selling their product in the territory 
which St. Louis traders had previ- 
ously considered their own: ‘ 
and those who were wont to sell our 
dealers in round lots, pushed off 
north, south and west and sold our 
customers as low as they would sell 
us; no sale too small, no terms too 
long, so cash could be gotten out of 
the transaction in any way of dis- 
count.” 

But competition must have whet- 


ted the desire of St. Louis merchants 
to do volume business for in the 
annals of these early commercial 


In 1886 the Hamilton Brown Shoe 
Company of St. Louis sold $250,- 
000 worth of their special ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s glazed Don- 
gala kid and goat shoes at a retail 
price of $2.50 a pair. 


ra 








days we find that large amounts of 
money were represented in the an- 
nual trade. The estimated retail 
trade in 1833 was placed at five mil- 
lions ; in 1850 this must have reached 
50 millions for another record in 
1882 stated this sum to be placed at 
81 millions. Even the jobbing in- 
terests were showing tremendous re- 
sults for groceries in 1886 were 
stated to amount to 75 million in the 
St. Louis trade territory. Reports 
of the commerce handled by river 
steamers from in and out of the city 
wharves read like a modern bill of 
warehouse commodities. The river 
was a great vertical passage between 
the south and the north from the 
first time that boats had ascended to 
the site of the city. This fact played 
considerable importance in all of the 
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tained its own printing and publish- 
ing departments. By 1894 there were 
six agencies listed in the local direc- 
tories specializing in this service for 
commercial firms. 

St. Louis also became a clearing 
house for such information which 
these new mercantile agencies dis- 
pensed throughout the country. The 
first mercantile paper published for 
this purpose was known as the St. 
Louis Price Current and with its 
circulation of 4,000 each week it is 
reported to have reached all of the 
states in this country even going to 
trade centers on the continent. 

e.¢ 

It is entirely fitting that St. Louis 
today, born under the basking privi- 
lege of credit, should take nourish- 
ment for greater use of that power- 





The 1913 committee of St. Louis Credit Managers vis- 
iting Cleveland, Ohio, Bureau to get information regard- 
ing organizing a St. Louis Bureau. Back row: K. F. 
Neimoeller, Associated Retailers; C. F. Jackson, Fa- 
mous-Barr Company; Nelson Tankersly, Garlands; W. 
J. Snider, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney Co. Front 
row: Sig Wolfort, Stix, Baer & Fuller; D. J. Wood- 
lock, Nugent Dry Gobds Co. 


subsequent political affairs which 
were to happen in the near future. 

No longer a city unto itself but as 
the gateway into the new west and 
the last point in the old civilization, 
St. Louis was forced to take on the 
responsibilities of a national commu- 
nity and to realize that it owed obli- 
gations to these other cities. It is 
significant that credit operations had 
reached such scope that knowledge 
of marketing conditions and other 
attending factors justified and sup- 
ported the foundation of the first 
mercantile agency. 

R. G. Dun & Company opened 
their local agency in 1887 under the 
direction of Mr. C. B. Smith and 
utilized the services of some seventy- 
five employees. This firm also main- 


ful commercial aid. This has been 
the case. In 1914 seventeen local 
retailing houses established a _ co- 
operative association, one function of 
which was to furnish credit informa- 
tion from individual files of each 
participant upon request of the other 
members. Since that time many or- 
ganizations have been added at their 
own wish to this growing group. 
Again, as further evidence of the vi- 
tality of credit to this city, we can 
consider that the several large de- 
partment stores with annual sales in 
the neighborhood of seventy million 
dollars draw about seventy per cent 
of this amount through the privilege 
of credit operations and each year 
sees this proportion of credit pur- 
chasing increase. 
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Saturation Points Are Imaginary 
By 
Richard H. Winston 


Resident Manager of Scott Furriers, Inc., New England's Largest Fur Establishment 


“Is there a saturation point in de- 
ferred payments, and, if so, are the 
credit grantors in New England 
approaching it?” The postulation of 
this query suggests the fear that there 
is such a point and that we may be 
approaching it. By implication it 
relegates the system of deferred pay- 
ments into the category of economic 
weaknesses by suggesting that its 
development will reach a_ point 
whereby the retail selling fabric will 
be endangered. 

My function in this article will be 
to try to prove that this fear is 
groundless ; that the apparently enor- 
mous development of deferred pay- 
ment systems in recent years is at 
present only a small fraction of the 
retail credit of the country; that 
there is plenty of room for more 
development and that the prosperity 
of the country will be increased in 
proportion to this development. It 
seems to me that the question logi- 
cally resolves itself under four head- 
ings. 

Saturation Point 

(1) From the producer’s point of 

view. 

(2) As far as the individual con- 

sumer is concerned. 

(3) From the consumers’ stand- 

point as a nation. 

(4) Its effects upon the financial 

structure of the country. 

At the outset let me say that all 
the arguments set forth are based 
upon the assumption that credit as 
applied to deferred payments will be 
granted and provided for intelli- 
gently; because the success of this 
type of credit is absolutely dependent 
upon an intelligent understanding of 
the manner in which demand is esti- 
mated and credit extended. Further- 
more, any conclusions we come to 
must be accepted tentatively because 
we are dealing with a subject con- 
cerning which we have no definite 
statistics. Figures are largely the 
result of supposition rather than 
actuality, and it will not be possible 


to treat the question scientifically 
until a most exhaustive survey is 
made. The question becomes more 
involved when we consider that in 
many department and specialty stores 
today, billions of dollars of so-called 
30 and 60 day cash business is merely 
a disguised form of deferred pay- 
ments, for we find that so many 
stores are content to accept a nominal 
sum monthly when a customer has 
accumulated more charges than can 
be disposed of within the arranged 
time limit. We think this is a weak- 
ness from the cash retail end and 
should be met boldly by such stores 
recognizing this type of account as 
a definite deferred payment account. 


Re the Automobile Plan 


As applied to the first heading, 
producers of merchandise must esti- 
mate as near as possible what the 
demands are and are likely to be. 
Herein lies a great danger. It is a 
proven fact that the deferred pay- 
ment system places luxuries within 
the reach of millions of people who 
could never afford them if they had 
to pay cash. In other words, it is 
responsible for converting the lux- 
ury of yesterday into the necessity 
of today. The result is an ever- 
growing demand for a particular 
kind of merchandise. To meet this, 
manufacturers and producers equip 
plants and very often there is no in- 
telligent anticipation of this increas- 
ing demand, as occurred in the radio 
world recently when some twelve 
million radios were manufactured 
with a possible placing of only two 
million. This is a patent example 
of saturation from the producer’s 
end, but there is no necessity that 
such a situation should exist. It is 
something which can be regulated 
by correct estimating of the demand. 

As far as the individual is con- 
cerned, saturation point needs very 
little discussion. It undoubtedly ex- 
ists, and the function of credit men 
and credit bureaus is to determine 
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MR. M. G. ROEMER 


Assistant Secretary and General Office 
Manager 

As auditor of the National Retail Credit 
Association, Mr. Roemer watched the in- 
come and outgo of the association funds 
for 3 years. Mr. Roemer was advanced 
to the position of assistant secretary at 
the last convention and stepped into his 
new duties immediately as the amiable 
and able assistant to Mr. Hulse. 





when the individual is burdened with 
as much as he or she can carry. It 
is unnecessary in a paper of this na- 
ture and before such an audience to 
enlarge upon the desirability of act- 
ing as mentor when such an individ- 
ual is asking for credit. The follow- 
ing is an example of what we submit 
will convert a potentially slow ac- 
count into a good account if trans- 
lated from 30 day charge to deferred 
payment: 

A customer wishes to charge mer- 
chandise for 30 days to the amount 
of, say, $50.00. Her earning capacity, 
when considered in the light of her 
existing obligations, reveals the fact 
that her monthly surplus may be 
just half what she is going to 
charge. In such a case, we claim 
that it is better business to suggest 
to the customer that she purchase 
the merchandise on a deferred pay- 
ment plan of, say, $10.00 a month, 
rather than charge it on the cash 
basis of 30 or 60 days. A little in- 
sight into the psychological aspect 
of this particular type of account re- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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TO PROMOTE CUSTOMER- 
Y Credit Ed ucation | NSELES UNDERSTANDING OF CREDIT 
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The inserts reproduced below will help you to overcome INEXPENSIVE 
the public’s lack of credit- understanding—providing con- They 
venient, inexpensive ‘“‘prompt- pay” messages that you can 
enclose with all your statements and collection letters. 

LOWER COLLECTION COSTS 


INOFFENSIVE They cut collection costs. Collection letters cost money— 
In polite wording they show the customer THE AD- so do telephone cails and collectors’ calls. Anything you 
VANTAGE OF PAYING PROMPTLY. You can enclose can do to promote prompt payments is going to eliminate 
them with all your statements without fear of offending that much of this dead expense. And quicker collection 
any one. turnover means faster capital turnover—MORE PROFIT. 
Six inserts in the series—printed in two colors: Borders and initials in 
red, balance in black. Size 34% x 6 inches, to fit statement envelopes. 


Prices: $2.50 per thousand—$2.00 a thousand in lots of 5000 or more. Postpaid 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 Olive St., SAINT LOUIS 


will reach your customers at a cost of only two- 
tenths of a cent per customer! 











“OC), K.”— 


What it means 


T little notation, “O.Ke”, 
a) On your charge -slips, is the 
badge of honor of the retail charge 


account. 


SESE Sees 

I am the Foundation 
of Prosperity! 

AM the lifeblood of business 


¢ buying medium of mil- 
lions of consumers. 






BSESBEB EERE 
’ 


Credit is Faith 
in Humanity 


| REDIT—derived from the 
Latin credo: I beliewe—is 

" based on faith—faith in 
people—faith in their character and 
determination to, as Emerson says, 
“pay every debt as if God wrote the 
bill!” 


And he who justifies that faith, who 
pays his bills according to terms 
and promises, builds a credit record 
that is priceless. 




























I keep the industries of the nation 
at work, providing employment for 
everyone. 




















It means that your credit is good— 
Lam the wheel of finance, provid- 
ing a steady flow of income to the 
worker, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, and back again to the worker. 


that you pay your bills promptly 
and according to promises. 










Ic means that the merchant has con- 






Tam the foundation of prosperity— fidence in your integrity. 
I AM CREDIT! 


Help keep the nation prosper- 
ous—pay retail bills promptly. 


National Retail Credit 
Association 







"O.K.” is the index of your credit 
record. Protect it and preserve it— 


pay retail bills prom prly 


Credit, never abused, is never refused. 
Pay retail bills promprtly. 
























National Retail Credit 
Association 


National Retail Credit 
Association 



















SSSR SE eee 
| Like the 
Sterling Mark 


on Silver! 


a GOOD credit record is like 

\ the “Sterling” mark on silver 

" identifying its possessor as 
one of sterling character. 












SESS eeeeee 
The “Who’s Who” 


of Business 





The 10th of the Month 
Is Merchants’ Pay Day! 

a IE retail merchant is a public 

T jj servant. He serves you faith- 

~ fully and well and, like any 


other faithful servant, expects his 
payment when due. 

























IT all of us have our names 
recorded in “Who’s Who” or 
the Social Register bur— 


All of us, whether in high or low 
estate, are catalogued in the “Who's 
Who” of Business—the records of 
the Retail Credit Bureau. 


Here on a little card is kept the life 
history of your credit record-—of 
how you meet your obligations or 
don't. 
“Prompt Pay,” the highest tribute in 
the “Who's Who” of Business, is the 
record of those who pay retail bills 
§ on the 10th of each month. 


National Retail Credit 
Association 















Retail charge accounts today are 
based on standard monthly terms: 


Your credit record—your credit 
standing in your community—is the 
measuring line by which you are 
judged, especially by those in busi- 


ness. 






Each month's charges are due on 
the 10th of the following month. 












Whether you are an employer or an 
employee, you know what “pay day” 
means! 


“Pays promptly” is an identification 
mark of unquestioned integrity — 
like the “Sterling” mark on silver. 




















The 10th is the merchant's pay day. Pay 
him promptly, Prompt payments pro- 
mote prosperity and protect your credit. 


National Retail Credit 


Association 
Executive Saint 


ices Louis . 
gee aaa 


Prompt payment of retail bills—on 
the 10th of cach month—is the 
foundation of a high credirtecord. 


National Retail Credit 
Association 
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veals the reason for so many of this 
type becoming very slow payers. The 
chances are that at the end of 30 or 60 
days when her $50.00 becomes due, 
she hasn’t more than $10.00 to spare ; 
the result is she fails to pay. Pos- 
sibly another 30 or 60 days go by, 
and you are still in the same posi- 
tion financially, but relations are be- 
coming strained between merchant 
and customer; whereas had she ar- 
ranged to pay $10.00 a month, you 
would, in all probability, have re- 
ceived $40.00 and the balance would 
have been paid up the 5th month. 
Your merchandise is paid for—your 
customer is in good standing and re- 
lations are happy. 

We cite a case of this type because 
it is inseparably bound up with the 
question of deferred payments and 
serves to avoid saturation as far as 
the individual is concerned. 

Section three deals with the mass 
of credit seekers and assumes that 
the demand for credit is a legitimate 
demand and consistent with earning 
capacity. 

We have to view the situation 
from another angle. Can the public 
be saturated as far as demand is 
concerned? We think not. Every 
year brings a series of new inven- 
tions which, at the moment of in- 
troduction, appear to be luxuries. 
More and more the human element 
in economic life is wanting these 
luxuries. More and more the effect 
of human wanting increases demand. 
Increased demand means more em- 


ployment and more employment 
means more spending power and the 
cycle steadily revolves and _ the 


standard of living, as the years go 
by, is raised to higher and higher 
levels, and the incentive to work be- 
cause of these obligations serves to 
stabilize employment even more. 
The public’s capacity for wanting is 
practically insatiable and in this re- 
spect any suggestion of a point of 
saturation is like a mirage in the 
desert; the nearer you approach it, 
the more it appears to recede. 

We now reach the question of the 
effect upon the country’s financial 
structure. It is often urged that be- 
cause the deferred payment system 
is a mortgaging of future earnings, 
this system will be seriously affected 
by fluctuations in business and that 
it will be a serious clog in the eco- 
nomic machinery during periods of 
depression. The facts of the situ- 


ation do not support this. In the 
first place there are many erroneous 
ideas as to how much of the coun- 
try’s retail credit is done on the in- 
stallment system. In a survey made 
in the year 1927, according to Pro- 
fessor Seligman the annual install- 
ment figure was about 4% billions 
out of a total volume of some 38 
billions or a little over 9%. It would 
therefore only be, roughly speaking, 
one-tenth of the outstanding credits 
which would be affected. 


Secondly, it is further proven by 
other surveys that during depres- 
sion periods the last factor and least 
to be affected are salaries and wages. 
During business depressions the first 
to be hit are profits and this usually 
results in a curtailment of cash 
transactions, but those who utilize 
the deferred payments plan are, gen- 
erally speaking, wage earners, and 
we have only to refer to the figures 
of income as presented by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue for the 
years 1916 to 1924 to see that com- 
paring the prosperous year of 1920 
with the depression of 1921, the ef- 
fect on wages involved a reduction 
of 914%, whereas business profits 
involved a reduction of 30%; in 
other words business profits shrank 
at a rate more than three times what 
wages did. It is evident from these 
facts that depressions in business 
affect the installment system least 
of all and it is sound logic to argue 
that it will join in the general bene- 
fit during prosperous times. Many 
of the keenest students of modern 
economics ascribe the unprecedent- 
ed growth in the prosperity of our 
country during the last few years to 
the system of distributing automo- 
biles on installment credit plans. 


It has been argued that to sell 
merchandise on installment plans 
necessitates a carrying charge over 
and above the cash rate or that if 
the price is marked for credit there 
should be a discount for cash. We 
do not believe that this is necessary. 
We have been met with the conten- 
tion that if we do not do this, the 
person who pays cash is carrying 
the burden of the installment cus- 
tomer and that this is unfair to the 
cash purchaser. To those who claim 
this, we submit the following argu- 
ment: Installment systems create a 
demand for an infinitely greater vol- 
ume than there could be for cash. 
It cannot be denied that the price of 
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MR. FRANK CALDWELL 
Field Secretary 


Frank is a talented emissary of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. The 
strongest impression one receives on first 
meeting him is an intellectuality that be- 
speaks a fine education and prodigious 
reading. He is also an interesting con- 
versationalist which easily wins him an 
audience and with the practical experi- 
ence he has had as a Bureau Manager he 
goes out into the field as well fortified for 
the service he is reauired to render as 
anyone could be. 





any commodity is dependent upon 


the volume of production. The 
greater the volume the lower the 
overhead and consequently the lower 
the price. The one who pays cash is 
therefore obtaining merchandise 
cheaper because of the installment 
buyer. The cost of carrying the ex- 
tended credit has not been the bur- 
den of the cash customer, but is ab- 
sorbed by the fact that greater vol- 
ume has lowered the cost of produc- 
tion. 


To sum up, we think we have 
proved beyond contradiction that the 
deferred payment system is abso- 
lutely sound; it is capable of almost 
limitless extension; it is responsible 
for continuous employment and be- 
cause of this, its fulfillment is assured. 
Saturation points are only imaginary 
and the mental creations of those who 
would belittle the value of such sys- 
tems. 
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ELIZABETH S. TUNICA 
Secretary to Mr. Hulse 
An indefatigable worker attending to 
voluminous correspondence, Service Bul- 
letin, Service Department Roster, State and 
Group State activities and a great deal 
more promotion and service work that 
comes under the secretary’s supervision. 
Miss Tunica has been six years with the 
association and conducts her work in a 
highly efficient manner. 





Credit Service Lands 


(Continued from page 20 ) 


formed himself 

from a well- Carryingcharge 
groomed Jerry- accounts requires 
at-the-pump to a Some epee nal 
well tailored city ‘8 mat Ge syetom 


is simple and the 
Z necessary forms 


“Rig * P 
Right from gre inexpensive. 
the start the cred- 


it problem presented itself,” he 
says, “because a firm operating four 
or five trucks, or even a small mer- 
chant with only a delivery car, does 
not find it a good policy to advance 
money to employees with which to 
buy gasoline and motor oil. And 
such a procedure would not help 
them keep an actual record of truck 
operating costs which, in these days 
of income taxes, is valuable informa- 
tion.” Business car operation costs 
are deductable under existing rules. 
So a method had to be devised 
whereby credit could be extended 
with reasonable safety. An accur- 
ate detailed statement had to be sent 
to each credit customer each month. 


salesman. 


A plan of operation at the time of sale 
had to be developed, so as to eliminate 
all possible mistakes and waste of 
time. Such a plan has been operating 
for six years and has proved an effec- 
tive sales argument in Mr. Richards’ 
bid for commercial business. 

The plan itself is very simple. 
When a new account is solicited and 
sold, and the necessary information 
acquired about references and bank- 
ing connections, a list is made of all 
the new customer’s motor equip- 
ment and names of all the truck 
drivers, together with the company’s 
name, address and telephone num- 
ber. A copy of this list is posted at 
the service station for the informa- 
tion of Mr. Richards’ station attend- 
ants, and if the account has any pe- 
culiarities they are added. 

Then a page in 
the credit sales 
ledger is opened 
for the new ac- 
count, carrying fall off in winter 
the same infor- like the casual 
mation. Pur- cash trade from 
chases on the ac- passing pleasure 
count are noted care. 
on the ledger 
each day as the month progresses. 
Each entry shows the date, the kind, 
and amount of the merchandise, and 
identifies the automobile or truck to 
which it was delivered. 

Every time an automobile (truck 
or business car) belonging to a cred- 
it customer enters the station for 
service, a sales ticket is made out 
in duplicate by the salesman at the 
pump. The original form of this 
ticket is carbonized on the back to 
eliminate carbon sheets. The cus- 
tomer’s driver takes the duplicate. 
The original goes to Mr. Richards’ 
office. 

Each ticket shows the amount of 
the sale, what it consisted of, the 
date, the initials of the attendant 
making the sale, the name or license 
number of the machine in which the 
merchandise was placed, the name of 
the account, and the signature of the 
driver. 

“While this may seem a lot of 
information to fill out at the time 
of sale, it really is done very rapid- 
ly,” Mr. Richards says, “and the 
procedure is necessary because it is 
from these tickets that the ledger 
record is made, and from the dupli- 
cates that the monthly statement is 


Commercial truck 
business is consis- 
tent. It does not 
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checked by the customer. The. fact 
that so little trouble arises over our 
charge accounts is proof that the 
plan is workable.” 

By a special method that Mr. 
Richards developed himself, the 
sheets of his ledger are perforated 
down the middle. The left half of 
the sheet is permanently bound in 
the book while the right half is 
detachable. The A ae 


oe parts are enables the truck 
printed and ruled geet operator to 


differently keep an accurate 
but contain sub- check on the oper- 
stantially the same ating cost of each 
information. machine in his 
Both blanks are fleet. 
filled out day by day as sales are 
made to credit customers. The left 
half is a permanent record. The 
right half is a monthly statement 
form. 

Each day as sales are made to 
credit customers, the information is 
entered on the ledger and the totals 
are entered a second time on the 
right side of the page. At the end 
of the month, instead of being bur- 
dened with work getting out state- 
ments, the task consists of totaling 
the statements, tearing them out and 
mailing them. Thus the extra work 
of preparing statements is spread 
out over the month. 

The only difficulty often encoun- 
tered is that the duplicate sales tic- 
kets made out at the pump some- 
times fail to reach the office of the 
customer. That, of course, is the 
fault of the truck drivers who ac- 
cept them but lose them or fail to 
turn them in. Proof of purchase is 
easily made however by producing 
the originals which are kept in Mr. 
Richards’ office until the account is 
paid. 

This credit and record system is 
the main thing Mr. Richards has to 
sell when he goes out on his daily 
calls upon prospective commercial 
accounts. His station handles a na- 
tionally advertised brand of gasoline 
and two or three famous motor oils, 
all of which can be bought at scores 
of places in his part of town. There 
can be nothing peculiar about his 
merchandise, that competitors can- 
not provide. 

Mr. Richards sells two unusual 
things, himself and his service, and 
the big: feature of his service is his 
credit plan. When he enters the 


office of a prospect he is always 
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equipped with samples of each of 
his forms—the sales ticket and the 
ledger sheet. He explains to his 
prospect in detail how each is used 
and how the system works to the 
customer’s advantage, as an actual 
check on truck operation costs. 


Mr. Richards was asked, “What 
is the matter with the coupon book 
system? Why can’t truck fleet op- 
erators buy coupon books on month- 
ly terms and issue them to their 
drivers instead of cash to spend for 
gasoline and oil?” And he said: 


“Coupon books are all right for 
the thing they were meant to do. 
But they do not help an operator 
keep track of his individual truck 
costs. A truck driver with a coupon 
book issued by a major company can 
spend them wherever that com- 
pany’s products 
are sold. They 


are the same as 
cash and give no 
more indication 
as to what was 


A charge account 
enables the truck 
operator to know 
where his drivers 
buy, what they 
buy, and what 





purchased for the 
coupons redeem- 
ed, than does cash. 


price they pay 
for it. 


In short, Mr. Richards’ credit plan 
does two important things. First it 
makes it necessary for his custom- 
ers’ drivers to buy their gasoline and 
oil and other motor services from a 
certain station whose management 
the truck fleet owner knows and 
trusts. Second, it will show the cus- 
tomer exactly how much of his 
monthly bill is chargeable to each 
individual truck in the fleet if that 
is required. 


“Practically every prospect pre- 
sents a different problem,” Mr. Rich- 
ards says. “Price, of course, is a 
big item in every sale. But our price 
to all is the full service station price. 
We gave discounts of 2 cents a gal- 
lon along with all competitors when 
the famous Quantity Discount 
agreement was in effect. But when 
that was abolished by the major com- 
panies we restored the posted re- 
tail price to all customers, arbitrar- 
ily, although some of them were 
buying well over 1000 gallons a 
month. 


“As a result of that policy we lost 
two credit customers who wanted 
to take advantage of a rebate offered 
by a competitor a block away. But 


one of these has come back to us 
since as a credit account. 

“Prices continues to be one of the 
big items of resistance in selling 
commercial, credit accounts,” Mr. 
Richards continued. “Competition 
is still offering 1 cent, and in some 
cases 2 cents, discount on nationally 
advertised gasolines. Then too, big 
commercial accounts can have un- 
derground tanks or  wheel-cart 
equipment and enjoy the tank wagon 
price which is 2 cents and some- 
times 3 cents below the uniform 
price at my station.” 


Arguing the advantage of his 
service over that of his competitors 
who deliver gasoline by tank truck 
to commercial credit accounts, Mr. 
Richards makes four main points as 
follows: 


1. He can provide his credit cus- 
tomers with an actual record of the 
operating cost of each piece of 
motor equipment, individually. 


2. He gives the machines filing 
station service which saves the cus- 
tomer all losses, such as spillage, 
possible theft, evaporation and wast- 
ed time. 


3. He guarantees that no mer- 
chandise charged to any customer’s 
account will ever go into any piece 
of equipment except those specified 
and listed by the customer to apply 
on that account. 


4. The matter of insurance: Es- 
tablishments whose business, by na- 
ture, involve a fire hazard are found 
to have an insurance rate consider- 
ably higher when gasoline or other 
inflammable liquids are stored or 
dispensed on or near the premises. 


Institutions that 
come under this 
general head are 


Truck fleets can 
buy gasoline in 
tank wagon lots at 


moving and stor- jess than retail 
age companies, — =o = 

: volves work, wast- 
manufacturers of ofl tiene, lees and 
upholstered fur- fire hazards. 
niture, clothing, 


lumber, etc. Moreover, the under- 
writers are very particular how gaso- 
line vending installations are made 
and how placed. Mr. Richards has 
found on several occasions that some 
of his prospects had unwittingly 
voided their fire insurance or greatly 
endangered their protection by in- 
stalling gasoline and vending equip- 
ment without advising their insurance 
company. 
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ELMER UFFMAN 
Accounting Department 


The Association and Service Department 
accounting growing steadily with the 
growth of the association imposes an ex- 
acting supervision that makes the recent 
appointment of Mr. Uffman to this posi- 
tion a meritorious one. Mr. Uffman was 
ten years with the Associated Retail 
Credit Men and Credit Bureau of St. 
Louis and knows credit bureau work 
thoroughly. 





Time consistently spent soliciting 
commercial credit business is bound 
to increase gallonage for a super 
service station owner, in Mr. Rich- 
ards’ opinion. Although he expand- 
ed several years ago from an ordi- 
nary filling station selling gasoline 
and oil to a super service station 
offering complete lubrication, car 
washing, etc., he has continued to 
develop the credit side of his busi- 
ness until it represents nearly half 
of the total volume. 


“The particular advantage,” he 
says, “is not simply additional gal- 
lonage. It is that commercial busi- 
ness lasts the year ’round. During 
the winter months in Chicago when 
business is ordinarily slow, gallon- 
age shrinks only about one-sixth at 
our station. But the falling off in 
volume on a purely cash basis would 
be between 50 and 75 per cent.” 


Retail credit can be, and often is, 
a dangerous thing, Mr. Richards 
points out. “It is most important,” 


(Continued on page 39) 

















MISS GERTRUDE O’CONNELL 
Membership Secretary 

In every office there is always some per- 
son so versatile and dependable that they 
attach to themselves a duty and respon- 
sibility that is as varied as it is important. 
Miss O’Connell is one of these. She has 
been with the association for seven years 
and has served in many departments be- 
sides the one which is now her specialty 


—Membership. 





RESOLUTIONS 
(Continued from page 29) 


distributors, and consumers, into 
business failure problems; and that 
our Association will continue its pres- 
ent active co-operation with the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce 
and similar bodies in the field of im- 
proved retail efficiency research. 

FRANK BATTY, Chairman, 

W. W. WEIR, 

GUY H. HULSE, 

Resolutions Committee. 

WHEREAS, the National Retail 
Credit Association in annual Con- 
vention assembled in Toronto, June 
17th to 20th, inclusive, emphatically 
endorses and requests Congress to 
pass Amendments to the National 
Bankruptcy Acts barring discharges 
for necessaries and limiting the Act 
as to voluntary bankruptcies to those 
owing not less than $1,000 in un- 
secured indebtedness, and 

WHEREAS, the Sears Bill, H.R. 
8526 embodying the first part of the 
above recommendations is hereby 
specifically endorsed, and that the 
National Legislative Committee be 
and is hereby directed to arrange for 

(Continued on page 40) 
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(Continued from page 15) 
the bureau to handle it as a pooled proposition, and pro rating the money 
out to the creditors as the applicant pays it to the bureau. In either event 
the bureau has obtained some valuable information on the applicant 
through the extensive application which they would possibly not have 
otherwise obtained. 

In the event the application is accepted, we then ask each creditor to 
sign the note for limited liability, covering the amount of his account. 
This is obligatory. We then send the creditor our check direct from our 
office in exchange for his signature for limited liability; a very profitable 
transaction for him, as he exchanges his delinquent account for cash 
without cost to him. If any creditor, listed in the application, does not 
show sufficient financial strength to justify the committee in accepting 
his signature, his account is pro rated out to him as the debtor pays his 
note. All other creditors receive their check immediately. The com- 
mittee requires a financial statement from all merchants participating in 
this service, one every three months, and this financial statement is checked 
for its accuracy through their depository and other logical sources. We 
do not limit this service to members only. Any merchant or professional 
man good for his signature will be accepted, and through this courtesy 
the association gains many members which it might otherwise not ob- 
tain, as the creditor invariably shows his appreciation for the service 
by joining the association if he is not already a member. 

Of course, the success of this plan depends upon our success in col- 
lecting the notes, for unless the notes are collected, we are obliged to 
call upon the merchants who endorsed the note for their pro rata of the 
unpaid balance. However, this contingent liability is reduced to a very 
small percentage due to the fact that the debtor will recognize a note 
sooner than he will an open account and he is ever conscious of the 
stigma on his credit record, in the event the note is recalled. Then too, 
it is much easier to pay one creditor one amount each week or month, 
than it is to try to pay six or seven creditors a little out of his check each 
pay day. The fact that during the three years and one half we have 
been operating and loaning a volume of over $425,000.00, we have only 
recalled about four per cent of the total loans made. This means we have 
paid to the merchants ninety-six per cent on all notes they endorsed with- 
out any collection expense to them. Then too, he gets the use of his 
money for a year, which he would not otherwise receive, saving him the 
interest he would lose by carrying his accounts receivable beyond the 
profit vanishing point of accounts receivable. He has gained the appre- 
ciation of the debtor, by his willingness to’ help him, and the debtor will 
no doubt, continue to pay cash for his purchases in his store if the mer- 
chants do not again choose to sell on 
a credit basis. It is simply a busi- 
ness proposition, presented in a 
business-like manner, for the benefit 
of the persons it serves—the Debtor 
and the Creditor. 

If due to unforeseen adversities 
and financial limitations, the debtor 
is unable to pay the entire note off 
in twelve months’ time, the desig- 
nated time, but on the other hand 
has reduced the note and extended 
his best efforts to pay, we will re- 
finance the unpaid balance for an- 
other twelve months’ time, adding 


Trying to balance 
a bank account in 
the middle ages 
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another ten per cent charge for the 
additional time. In this manner it 
reduces our ratio of recalled loans, 
and gives the merchants additional 
protection. We always give the 
debtor every opportunity to pay out 
his note, thereby salvaging his cred- 
it record and making a better cit- 
izen out of him. The public reac- 
tion is therefore, always friendly to- 
wards the bureau, for they cannot 
help but realize we are their friend, 
rendering them a service and trying 
to assist them out of a temporary 
embarrassment, in which their finan- 
cial extremities has placed them. 

By eliminating the necessity of 
the applicant obtaining the signa- 
tures of two or more disinterested 
parties on his note, we find that 
many executives getting between 
five and ten thousand dollars a year, 
avail themselves of this service; but 
they would not for a minute consid- 
er the humiliation of asking their 
friends to sign their notes. By 
placing the liability on those who 
directly benefit—the creditors—it 
simplifies the matter and collects 
many accounts which would other- 
wise remain on the books of the 
merchants for many months. We 
attribute our volume of business 
directly to this cause, as it pleases 
the borrower to know that he is 
placed on his own honor without em- 
barrassment to his friends, which 
represents only eighteen per cent of 
the reasons for which industrial 
loans are made. If we were to in- 
sist upon co-makers on the note, 
our volume would be cut at least 
fifty per cent. 


As a final analysis and resume: 





Settlement 
counts by Medieval 
Guild in 1466—from 
an old engraving. 


we find that this is a four-fold serv- 
ice to those it benefits—the mer- 
chants—the debtor—the investor— 
and the Bureau. 

The merchant benefits by getting 
a turnover on his accounts receiv- 
able, without expense to him, and 
possibly eliminating a Profit and 
Loss account. 

The debtor benefits by the cen- 
tralization of his indebtedness, on a 
systematic budget basis with a suf- 
ficient length of time to liquidate, 
thereby securing relief from the 
burden of his debts. 

The investor in the loan company 
receives a profit of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent per annum on his 
investment, in fact, we have paid 
over sixty per cent in cash dividends 
to our stockholders, and we have 
only lost $36.00 on a volume of 
$425,000.00 loaned—the loss is too 
insignificant to figure. 

The Bureau operating the loan 
department, receives the good will 
and favorable publicity of the mer- 
chants and the public whom he 
serves, as well as a profit for its 


service. 
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(Continued from page 37) 
he says, “that prospective credit 
customers be investigated as to their 
financial standing, as to the way 
they pay their debts, and what their 
bank* thinks of them. The super 
service station owner has one ad- 
vantage however. His potential 
business lies in a territory closely 
surrounding his establishment. He 
knows or should know where his 
best prospects are and who they are. 
He also has a bank to which he may 
apply for information which it has, 
or can get from other banks, for 
him. 

“It should be remembered,” Mr. 
Richards says, “that any aggressive 
company, selling merchandise or 
service, is confronted with the credit 
problem, the same as the service 
station. A business man who hesi- 
tates to give references for credit 
is one with whom to exercise cau- 
tion in extending credit. For after 
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MISS MARY RIORDAN 

Secretary to Manager-T reasurer Woodlock 

When Mr. Heller was president of this 
Association, Miss Riordan was his secre- 
tary—later she was secretary to Mr. 
Sanders, and now she supplies a promin- 
ent and enviable assistance to Mr. Wood- 
lock, with a sedate efficiency that graces 
the dignity of the manager-treasurer’s 
office. 

Miss Riordan has been with this associa- 
tion 7 years. 





all credit is a medium of exchange, 
a promise on the part of the buyer 
to pay the seller his full obligation 
according to the terms of their mu- 
tual agreement.” 

Regarding the individual car own- 
er who seeks credit, Mr. Richards 
has this to say: 

“Individual credit has no place in 
the sales policy of a service station. 
A man who operates an automobile 
and can’t pay cash for gasoline and 
motor oil is a dangerous risk. It 
must be clearly understood that 
credit is largely a promise and the 
seller must be absolutely certain 
that the man to whom it is extended 
will be able to meet his obligation 
when it is due. That is the big in- 
dividual problem of the service sta- 
tion owner. Credit can be made a 
big sales asset provided only that it 
is administered wisely and con- 
trolled rigidly.” 


*Editor’s Note—Mr. Richards speaks of the 
Bank as a source of credit reference in such a 
way that would seem to indicate that his use of 
the Credit Bureau is not considered by him as 
his most important source of credit information. 
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MRS. EDNA S. MACOMBER 
Research and Filing Department 
Every day inquiries come to the associa- 
tion calling upon the resourcefulness of 
Mrs. Macomber and the research depart- 
ment. The department was organized in 
its present form three years ago but re- 
search files like trees, have to grow. A 
very active stimulus has been given this 
department from its inception and at the 
present time thousands of references are 
on file and approximately 2,000 letters are 
filed from this department weekly exclu- 
sive of research correspondence. 





(Continued from page 38) 
the introduction in Congress of a 
Bill designed to cover the above 


limitations as to bank- 
ruptcy, and 

WHEREAS, the National Legis- 
lative Committee be and is also au- 
thorized and directed to have a survey 
made as to the needs of the retailers 
in connection with the revision of the 
Bankruptcy Act now proposed to the 
end that a comprehensive plan of co- 
operation among retailers for the en- 
actment of our amendments may be 
formulated and put into operation by 
our Legislative Committees. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED: That the Legislative 
Committee of each of our local 
organizations be and they are hereby 
asked to give particular study to 
bankruptcy, and to co-operate to the 
fullest extent with our National 
Legislative Committee. 

FRANK BATTY, Chairman, 

W. W. WEIR, 

GUY H. HULSE, 

Resolutions Committee. 


voluntary 
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FOREWORD 


Again the farmer is to the fore in 
Washington, and this time with the 
additional problem of an unprece- 
dented drought. When Congress 
convenes in December, it will be 
flooded with legislation designed to 
help the farmer, running all the way 
from the equalization fee or the de- 
benture export measure, down to ac- 
tual gifts though the latter may be 
disguised under the form of loans. 
The three months duration of the 
session will not permit of any con- 
troversial measure being passed, 
but something may be done in the 
way of additional credit facilities 
for the farmer, or through the for- 
mation of credit corporations as ad- 
vocated by some government offi- 
cials, and supplementing the inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, Farm Loan 
Banks, and Farm Board, as at pres- 
ent established. 

It is well at this juncture to point 
out that the first regular session of 
the 71st Congress adjourning in July 
passed some very important legisla- 
tion in the interest of the farmer, 
among which may be mentioned the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, de- 
signed to supress unfair and fraudu- 
lent practices in the marketing of 
perishable commodities; to further 
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develop agricultural extension work 
in connection with land grant col- 
leges; and amendatory acts enlarg- 
ing acts already passed such as the 
oleomargarine, food & drug act, and 
re-forestation. On the calendar 
other farm bills which may receive 
attention ‘in December are the Mc- 
Nary Crop. Insurance Investigation 
bill (S. 1164) the Jones Jam and 


Jelly Standards bill (S. 3470), and 


the Carraway Cotton & Grain Fu- 
tures bill (S. 4129). 


Departmental 


A. Jewelers’ Survey. With the 
return to the Department of Com- 
merce of about one thousand filled- 
in questionnaires from retail jewel- 
ers all over the country, and with 
the manufacturers questionnaires 
nearly all in, summarization of the 
results of the jewelers’ survey is 
about to be commenced. It is said 
that many retail jewelers have been 
in a more or less languishing state 
for a long time, and that this survey 
may indicate the causes and suggest 
the remedies. The retail jeweler has 
had to contend with a seasonal sell- 
ing handicap to a much greater ex- 
tent than most retail units and this 
survey may indicate how this situ- 
ation can be improved. 

B. Parallelling the Louisville Re- 
tail Grocery Study, the first of its 
kind to be conducted by the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce, it 
is expected that in January, ten or 
twelve retail drug stores in the city 
of St. Louis will undergo an in- 
tensive survey by special representa- 
tives of the Department. This sur- 
vey will go into all phases of the re- 
tail drug business in St. Louis, and 
has the support of most of the or- 
ganizations having to do with drug 
stores and is headed by a committee 
of several national organizations, in- 
cluding the Federal Wholesale 
Druggists Association and National 
Association of Retail Druggists, and 
the National Association of manu- 
facturers. Whether or not a St. 
Louis chain store retail drug unit 
is to be included in the survey has 
not yet been decided, but as the Na- 
tion Chain Stores Association was 
represented at the conference in 
Washington at which this was 


launched, it is expected that this 
phase of retail drug distribution will 
also be included. 

C. The chain store investigation, 
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being conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission, has proven a 
somewhat larger task than at first 
appeared, but with the doubling of 
the staff of investigators, the work 
is being expedited, and at the same 
time is being made more compre- 
hensive. As of August 15, 1663 
chains operating 65,367 stores have 
reported, and these chains include a 
large number of commodities such as 
groceries, shoes, drugs, clothing, va- 
riety, furniture and musical inter- 
ests, confectionery, tobacco, hard- 
ware, lumber and implements, and 
dry goods and general department 
stores. 

D. Uniform Mechanics Lien Acts. 
The committee on Uniform Mechan- 
ics Lien Laws which was organized 
some four or five years ago under 
the auspices of the Department of 
Commerce, prepared a report for 
adoption at the annual conference 
of the Commissioners on Uniform 
Laws held at Chicago, the middle 
of August, immediately preceding 
the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. This report 
was put upon the floor with a recom- 
mendation from the committee for 
its adoption, but upon being taken 
up and discussed, section by section, 
considerable debate ensued, and the 
entire matter has been referred back 
to the committee for further action 
and report. This is considered by 
* those interested in the matter as be- 
ing unfortunate, since it means a de- 
lay of at least another year. 

E. Bankruptcy. The business de- 
pression and now the accentuation 
of that condition by the drought has 
given added impetus to the inquiry 
into bankruptcy. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has appointed a special assistant 
to make such investigation, but even 
were the results of such investiga- 
tion made public, by the time Con- 
gress convenes in December, it will 
not be possible to pass any legisla- 
tion at the short session which is 
the subject of any considerable 
amount of objection. 

There seems to be considerable 
discussion as to the necessity for 
amendment of the bankruptcy law, 
except after very careful investiga- 
tion and study, and with this in view 
and also because it has been felt for 
a long time that the interest of the 
retailers have not been adequately 
recognized in the present bank- 
ruptcy act and its various revisions 


and amendments the National Retail 
Credit Association, through its legis- 
lative committee, has been making 
a survey for some time past of the 
entire situation. A recent intensive 
survey in a Mississippi valley city 
of 120,000 population has demon- 
strated the wisdom of at least one 
of the amendments endorsed at the 
recent Toronto Convention of the 
Association ; the one limiting volun- 
tary bankruptcies to those owing one 
thousand dollars or more. In this 
particular city, around four hundred 
individual cases covering the period 
from April 1, 1929, to April 15, 1930 
were examined, and the liabilities 
of approximately two-thirds were 
less than one thousand dollars. As 
investigation in other centers sup- 
plements this Chattanooga survey, 
it will answer recent doubts as to 
the potential value of the amend- 
ment in question should it become a 
law. Such an amendment should 
cut in half the present volume of 
individual bankruptcies, and if the 
retailer is a member of the one thou- 
sand or more service bureaus of the 
National Retail Credit Association, 
it will not be easy for a man already 
in debt and contemplating bank- 
ruptcy to go out and contract con- 
siderable additional indebtedness to 
make up the one thousand dollars. 
Salutory amendments to the act, 
plus liberal use of the service bu- 
reaus, seem to be the retailers sal- 
vation. 
Court Decisions 

A. Some automobile conditional 
sales contracts provide that an “ac- 
ceptance by the seller of any pay- 
ment hereunder, after the same is 
due, shall not constitute a waiver by 
him of this, or any provision of the 
contract.” Such a provision was the 
subject of a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Oregon in Pacific 
Finance Corporation v. Ellithorpe, 
in which it was held that the accept- 
ance of over-due payments under 
such a contract by the seller would 
not waive the right to terminate the 
contract and repossess the automo- 
bile where the purchaser failed to 
make subsequent payments as due. 

B. Cases attacking chain stores 
by way of revenue measures seem 
to be constantly cropping up in the 
courts. A recent case is that of the 
Penney Company attacking recent 
Mississippi legislation on the gen- 
eral ground of discrimination. This 
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MISS LOLA KARL 
Secretary to Mr. Hamilton 

Miss Karl came to the National Retail 
Credit Association supported by Chamber 
of Commerce experience. She supplied 
the duties for Miss Tunica while she was 
ill last winter. When the new depart- 
ment of Publicity and Advertising was 
added she had so impressed herself upon 
the confidence of everyone that she was 
selected for this new duty and has rapidly 

fitted herself into its demands. 





Mississippi statute provides a gen- 
eral sales tax on retail stores of 4% 
per cent, and by the operator of more 
than five stores, an additional 4 per 
cent, making their tax double that of 
retail units individually owned. 

C. It frequently happens that cred- 
itors take over the liquidation of 
debtors assets by deeds of assign- 
ment or trust deeds and that in do- 
ing so, the assignees perform serv- 
ices for which they feel themselves 
entitled to compensation and incur 
expenses. Whether or not such com- 
pensation and expenses are to be 
paid, and how they are to be paid 
is a matter which has bothered 
many creditors and their attorneys. 
In a recent decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, it has been decided that the 
bankruptcy court has not jurisdic- 
tion to determine such question on 
summary proceedings when the as- 
signees object, but that they can 
only be settled by way of a plenary 
action. 
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MISS JESSIE BAKER 


Accounting Department 


The Accounting Department requires 
the services of four people, no one of 
which is less important in their respective 
tasks than another. Membership records, 
membership additions and corrections, de- 
partment correspondence and filing are 
among Miss Baker’s duties. She has been 
with the association five years. 


© 





N. R. C. A. Conferences 


The following State and Regional 
Conferences have been arranged by 
the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion: 

Sept. 22-23—Arkansas State, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. Local Secretary, 
W. C. Weagar, Ft: Smith Retail 
Credit Bureau. 

Oct. 20-21—Mid-West Regional, 
Sedalia, Missouri. Local Secretary, 
G. V. Jones, Sedalia, Credit Ex- 
change. 

Feb. 16-17—North Central Re- 
gional, Fargo, North Dakota. Local 
Secretary, G. Grosz, Fargo-Moor- 
head Retail Credit Association. 

May 18-19—Northwest Regional, 
Spokane, Washington. Local Sec- 
retary, N. M. McLeod, Spokane, 
Credit Men’s Rating Bureau. 

These meetings are of exceptional 
educational value and Retail Mer- 
chants and Credit Managers should 
attend the Conference in their dis- 
trict, not alone for the benefits they 
will personally get, but in order to 
support our nation wide sound credit 
policy. 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


A Private Loan Company 


(Continued from page 27) 


You expend a great deal of money and effort in selling your goods. Why not expend 


something in selling the customer on using the only available method of paying? 


Perhaps you are critical of the rates charged by the loan agencies. Then you should 
realize that the best way to reduce those rates is to guide all the business possible to the 
agency in your community that is conducted on the highest plane with the lowest rates. 
Of course, small loans can never be made at the bank rate. Small loans collected in 
installments can be made profitably at rates similar to those charged for installment pur- 
chases. If you will educate the debtor to use his bargaining power, shop for his money, 
patronize the lowest lender, the force of competition will settle the rates charged to 


the lowest economic level. 


Every local retail credit association should study the local loan facilities, and equip 


themselves to help their debtors secure the best service at the most reasonable cost. 


In most communities there are to be found adequate loan agencies ready to refinance 
these debts and enable the customer to pay them off in ten to twenty monthly install- 
ments. These loan facilities have only recently been developed to the point where they 
may be said to furnish a complete service, stabilizing the family credit and enabling in- 
dividuals to maintain their credit standing while making it possible for merchants to 


extend more liberal credit. 


For persons with established credit or bankable security or who are able or willing 
to secure good endorsers, the personal loan departments of banks and industrial loan 


companies are available. 


Families unable or unwilling to secure endorsers may obtain amounts up to $300 on 
the security of their chattels and future wages from personal finance companies, which 
are licensed and supervised by state authority in the twenty-five states that have passed 
the Uniform Small Loan Law. Customers need only make certain that they are dealing 
with a licensed company and this is easy since licensees are required to display a license 


certificate for the current year. 


Let the merchant explain that he is not in the loan business, that his prices are based 
(Continued on page 47) 


upon prompt payment, that he cannot afford to lend 


LOAN NO vee APPLICATION NO__._... 


The Reno County Industrial Loan Association 


(Every Question Must Be Answered) 








Hutchinson, Kansas ___ — 
To The Reno County Industrial Loan Association 
I hereby make application to your Association for a loan for a period of ONE YEAR and the following information which I 

certify to be correct, is submitted for the purpose of securing said loan ———___ ——— a 
Neme in fell_____ - — ees AGP 

(Last vinst) (mipoLe) 
Wife's of guarantor’s name____ a — 

LAST rims (muoLe) 
My residence is —— inetd i —_._ Phone__ - 


My business address is_ — - - ——EE Phone__. 





I have no phone but can be reached at 


How long have you lived there— 








My former address was. 








1 am employed by————_ Employer's Address___ 


My occupation is— ——1 work under 














1 have worked there for___years months. 1 earn—___ per month 





ee) 


How long were you employed by him nian 
How many depending upon you _Who are they 
Do you carry life insurance 


What company 





Have you a loan elsewhere or application pend 





Give particulars. 





What is jour salary. 





If commission give average above salary 


1f commission only, give average 


If any other income, explain. 








How much rent or board do you pay— 





t ou own real estate ___ Give description and value— 














Show gayle 
——_—_——Give name and amount a 


—— Where 


Are you an endorser for anyone. 





Have you a checking of savings accovnt— —E 
Give name, address and phone number of two business references 

——ee ee Phone. 
————— — —— Adiress__ Phone. 
SO 














Name 








De you own an automobile 





From whom did you buy it — 





Amount unpar d. Amount of payments. 


THIS LOAN IS ASKED FOR THE PURPOSE OF PAYING THE FOLLOWING ACOUNTS 
































Remarks Signature 








-| Nik Nemo... 





: ” This is the application blank referred to on page 15 








for 


reco! 
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A Bureau Loan Department 
(Continued from page 15) 

The Board of Control then meets every Tuesday, and on special call of the Sec- 
retary, to pass on applications for loans. 

Loans can only be made to applicants who have permanent employment and have 
a reputation for honesty. 

The Reno County Industrial Loan Association is chartered under the laws of Kansas 
and is financed by $10,000.00 stock offered to members of the Reno County Credit As- 
sociation in shares of $25.00 each. Twenty-two firms have subscribed for four shares 
each but it is more to be desired that each member buy one or more shares of stock 
than for a few to buy the whole stock. 

In our community there resides many, even hundreds, of honest but unfortunate 
debtors who have been oversold through no fault of creditors but through the borrower’s 
lack of budgeting his income and expenses. 

The Loan Association exists to finance such debtors as have permanent employment 
or a fixed salary by making them loans large enough to pay all their creditors 100 cents 
on the dollar at time the loan is approved by a Loan Board chosen by the stock holders. 

The borrower will then owe the Loan Association the sum total of his indebtedness 
and will be fully released in twelve months or sooner when the last payment is made. 
The Borrower also pays the Loan Company a “carrying charge” so that no one con- 
cerned loses anything in the deal. 


The Credit Association is then justified in giving Mr. Borrower a clean “credit 
record,” having paid all of his financial obligations 100 cents on the dollar. 
CORNER “A” AND MAIN PHONE 1762 






CHARLIE 
8 


4 


4 
LEADER CLOTHIERS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


June 24, 1930 


Mr. W. R. Tedrick 
Sec'y-Treas, Industrial Loan Ass'n, 
Dear Sir: 


We wish to express our entire satisfaction with the 


working of the Loan Association. It has accomplished three 
things for us which we greatly appreciate, 

It has collected accounts for us which we believe would 
still be uncollected by any other satisfactory method. 


t has removed "sore spots" from the ledger which makes 
business more pleasant and saves time, 


It adds to our knowledge of the financial condition of 


each of our customers who fill out the application. 


We consider it one of the greatest steps forward ever 


made by our Credit Association and we recommend it to all 


Credit Grantors. 


Sincerely, 


CHARLIE BRIGGS, CLOTHIER 


By Charlie Briggs 


Members are satisfied 


Since the Borrower has, through the cooperation of the merchants collectively, gained 
his freedom honorably, and since the merchants have ottained what was due at no cost 
or sacrifice to themselves, we can consistently commend him for reasonable credit serv- 
ice even though he may not ask it. 

A large percent of borrowers have learned their lesson—learned to restrain them- 
selves, to budget their income and expenses and to prove themselves safe credit risks 
as a result of our methods. 

Creditors should be exceedingly careful in the initial contact remembering that the 
Loan Board can not approve loans except those based on character and permanent salary 
or income. 
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MISS LILLIAN HENCEL 
Accounting Department 


Miss Hencel has just left the association 
to be married and losing her was a matter 
of extreme regret to her associates. She 
has been with the association for five 
years during which time she endeared 
herself to everyone. Upon the occasion 
of her leave taking she was presented a 
beautiful tray of silver and the fine re- 
marks of Mr. Woodlock were of such 
consequence as to further emphasize the 
great loss that the association felt. 

Miss Mavourneen Shea has just joined 
the association to help in replacing Miss 
Hencel. 





But every embarrassed debtor who can 
qualify for a loan should be encouraged to 
investigate. 

There is practically no chance for an in- 
vestor to lose in our loan proposition. But 
the chance to gain by this promotion is: 

To collect what is due without expense. 

By this method a debtor is restored and 
becomes a dependable future credit risk. 

The floundering, dodging, discouraged 
debtor becomes a courageous, ambitious, 
good citizen—facing the world independ- 
ently. 

The restored debtor appreciates the gen- 
erous cooperation and expresses it in his 
future patronage. 

There is satisfaction in doing a good deed. 

The history of our Industrial Loan prop- 
osition is, that the stock holders have each 
received six percent per annum on their 
investment. 

And last, but not least, the benefit to 
our Credit Association membership is a large 
increase in membership as a result of estab- 
lishing our Industrial Loan Association. 

When a person makes application for a 
loan, he fills out an exhaustive application 
blank—all this information is verified and 
spread upou his mastercard, becoming a 
permanent office record available to every 
Association Member on call. 
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MISS VIOLA TROIS 
Service Department 


The work of the service department 
has increased tremendously in the last 
few years and especially in the last two 
months. Miss Trois serves this depart- 
ment exceptionally well in looking after 
the service department roster supplements 
and the many details of assuring authen- 
ticity and accuracy. Miss Fois came to 
the association in 1927. 





The Deferred PaymentPlan 


(Continued from page 6) 

less than $25,000 had the high aver- 
age of 3.7 per cent, and the two 
groups with sales from $500,000 to 
$999,999 and $1,000,000 and over 
each had 1.0 per cent.‘In other words, 
the credit loss percentages of the 
largest stores averaged only one thir- 
ty-seventh as large as those of the 
smallest stores. 

There were sixty-one stores with 
low open credit loss percentages of 
less than 0.2 per cent and at the other 
extreme were twenty stores with the 
high loss of 5 per cent or over. 

The average loss on installment ac- 
counts of jewelry stores for the whole 
country was 4.4 per cent. There were 
sixteen stores with the low install- 
ment credit loss of less than 0.2 per 
cent and twenty-three with the high 
loss of 5 per cent or over. 

On installment sales the set of 
terms found most frequently was a 
down payment of 10 per cent and life 
of contract seven to twelve months; 
sixteen stores reported using those 
terms. The set of terms taking second 


place for frequency was a down pay- 
ment of 10 per cent or less to 25 per 
cent and the life of contract seven 
to twelve months ; fourteen stores re- 
ported using those terms. 

Three stores had a maximum time 
limit of eighteen months as the period 
over which the balance due was to be 
paid, and one store had a maximum 
of twenty-four months. 

Of the 233 stores reporting on the 
use of credit bureaus, 167 or 71.7 per 
cent made use of credit bureaus as 
compared with 66 or 28.3 per cent 
which did not. 

Of the 233 stores which reported 
on the subject of making credit in- 
vestigations of their own, fifty-six 
stores, or 24 per cent, relied wholly 
on the credit bureau for information ; 
111 or 47.7 per cent, supplemented 
the use of the credit bureau with in- 
vestigations of their own and 66, or 
28.3 per cent, did not use credit bu- 
reaus. 

The average loss on open credit 
sales of those stores which relied 
wholly on credit bureaus was 0.3 per 
cent of those which used credit bu- 
reaus and supplemented their use 
with investigations of their own, 0.5 
per cent, and of those which did not 
use credit bureaus 0.6 per cent. 

The average loss on installment 
credit sales of the first group was 2.3 
per cent, of the second 4.4 per cent 
and of the third 2.3 per cent. 

The proportion of returns and al- 
lowances on cash, open credit and in- 
stallment sales, respectively, were 2.2 
per cent of gross cash sales, 8.3 per 
cent of gross open credit sales and 
11.7 per cent of gross installment 
credit sales. Repossessions on install- 
ment sales are not included in returns 
and allowances. 

There were twenty-five stores 
which reported having less than 5 per 
cent returns and allowances on their 
open credit sales. At the other ex- 
treme were three stores each with 20 
per cent or over, one of which had 
more than 25 per cent. 

Seventeen stores reported having 
less than 5 per cent returns and al- 
lowances on their installment sales. 
At the other extreme were five stores 
each with the very high ratio of 20 
per cent or more, one with more than 
25 per cent. 

Collection percentages were com- 
puted by taking the ratio of the 
monthly collections on accounts re- 
ceivable of all stores to the outstand- 
ing balances due of the same stores 





THE CREDIT WORLD 


when books were closed for the pre- 
ceding month. 

The open account collection per- 
centage for the whole country was 
39.1 per cent. The larger stores had 
much higher collection percentages 
than the small ones. The range was 
from the very low figure of 19.4 per 
cent for the smallest stores, those 
with annual sales less than $25,000, to 
the very high figure of 46.2 per cent 
for the stores with annual sales of 
$1,000,000 or more. 

December, with 53 per cent, had the 
highest average, and April, with 32 
per cent, had the lowest average. 


@ 


The Veering Flaw 


(Continued from page 21} 
ter a few months over the horizon 


fuel in the form of coal, oil and gas 
will be required to heat the country- 
side. 

No shortages exist; labor troubles 
we seem to have as a perpetual fea- 
ture in the mining industry and this 
may have some real effect upon slow 
production. The vast amount of 
storage of petroleum can handle all 
demands put upon it. A few twirls 
of a gate valve will turn ample gas 
into pipe lines for consumers’ use. 

Perhaps there is a vestige of truth 
in the quaint description of the lat- 
est market crash experienced in the 
thoroughfares of Wall Street: “This 
market crash is easy to understand 
if you know hogs. Feeding them, 
they want their fore feet in the 
trough, if possible they would like 
to lie down in their meal. Unless 
the construction of their eating quar- 
ters is very substantial enough of 
them will crowd in until their weight 
carries them all down. It is some- 
what the same with this stock mar- 
ket that the higher members operate 
in. They will wiggle in until their 
combined weight collapses every- 
thing. There are just too many 
suckers.” 

One of the most sorrowful after- 
effects of such an economic move- 
ment as we have experienced is the 
knowledge that some business minds 
do not visualize the necessity for re- 
serves. We have had ups and downs 
in the business cycle as long as we 
have had records. 

It is most likely that this phe- 
nomenon will continue in the future. 

ut it does seem logical that the edu- 
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cation which prevails to train men 
for business life should impart the 
history of past failure because of 


inadequate financial support. Even 
mere youth is told the fable of the 
ant which stored up food for the 
coming winter and thus survived 
whereas the lazy grasshopper did not 
and he perished in the first cold days 
of the fall. 

Reserves are the salvation of our 
commercial life and as such they de- 
serve all of the competent attention 
which can be given them. 

The sagely mind of’ the thinker 
can see some good in the worst of 
anything so we might take a peek 
into the bootlegging industry which 
represents one of the popular enter- 
prises now in vogue in this country 
through constitutional effort. 

In spite of the handicaps placed 
on the bootlegger he flourishes, 
makes a profit and spends it to keep 
the precious coin of our country in 
circulation. He cannot avail him- 
self of our best advertising media 
regardless of expense, he is discour- 
aged in his operations by govern- 
mental and other agencies, he is un- 
der some personal hazard in follow- 
ing that calling, he does not enjoy 
mass markets and he has a lot of 
troublesome competition from the 
fireside which likes grapes in the 
home or favors a certain brand of 
malt. 

Few types of business in this day 
place so many obstacles in the path 
of him who seeks to follow it pro- 
fessionally. But the bootlegger seeks 
his market under continual stress, 
he performs a high type of market 
investigation, he is faced with some 
credit problems that many of us 
would not care to undertake. Occa- 
sionally his product is not up to 
standard but the exingencies of this 
new calling do not provide for any 
recovery. 

There is a MORAL to this story. 
No matter what the difficulties are 
which confront the evident success 
of a business venture, study it from 
every conceivable angle for there is 
some way in which it can achieve its 


aim. 


“All business pitfalls are covered 
by the twigs and grass of inflation and 
expanded credit.” 


Creditorials 

(Continued from page 5) 
in a truly marvelous way. One man, 
on a wage in a factory, will need 
more, demand more, than two or 
three men formerly required. It 
took mighty little to supply a galley 
slave with the means to live. Lift a 
man out of drudgery and you make 
him a true consumer; a consumer 
not merely of bread but a consumer 
also of leisure. 

That is the outstanding fact in 
the world—the uplift of the classes. 
That uplift is sure and certain de- 
spite all unemployment figures. The 
average worker in Britain is living 
better today than he ever lived be- 
fore in his life. That is true of the 
average Frenchman and it is prob- 
ably true of the average German or 
of the average Russian. It is true, 
though less conspicuously so, of the 
Chinese. 

Add another decisive factor, 
namely, the intelligence of finance. 
Financial leaders and civilization it- 
self are beginning to know what 
credit is, and how to use it. There 
is much to be learned yet, but prog- 
ress is being made. 

Therefore, instead of the world 
being just ready to backslide, as 
statistics would indicate, the prob- 
abilities are quite the contrary. A 
period of adjustment is essential, 
just as cathartics are required in the 
spring to purify the blood. The 
world is being made ready for one 
of the most momentous advances it 
has ever known. It is on the way to 
consume in a volume never before 
deemed possible. It is on the way 
to such an intelligent allocation of 
production as to take all the curse 
out of surpluses. 

What man can vision man can 
accomplish, and man has visioned a 
new sort of economic world, a world 
of plenty. That this plenty shall be 
properly distributed, that it shall 
be maintained and not destroyed,, 
that it shall be a blessing and not a 
curse, that invention will continue 
progressively to make life easier— 
all these things are as certain as life 
itself, and what is to be looked for- 
ward to is an era of pronounced 
prosperity, not a period of desola- 
tion. 

Ten years from now it will be 
wondered how anyone could have 
taken a different view. K. N. 
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MISS AGNES CREIGHTON 
Reception Office 
The prestige and character of an office 
depends to an unusual: degree upon the 
person who receives the visitors and tele- 
phone calls. Miss Creighton is the ideal 
person in this capacity, combining a tact- 
ful and courteous manner with a charm- 
ing personality. Of course she lends her- 
self to many other duties but in this one 
respect she excels. Miss Creighton has 
been with the association for the past 


three years. 
© 
When You're Too Close 


(Continued from page. 7) 


mayor of Cleveland, and: said: “You 
are an old and experienced mayor, 
and I am a new one. Teach mé this 
mayor business.” Tom wrote Back: 
“It’s simple. Decide fast and be:right 
fifty-one per cent of the time. And 
under no circumstances spend }mote 
than half an hour a day in your ‘of- 
fice.” If I owned a store Id try to 
give it a personality by being a per- 
sonality in the community. I’d be ac- 
tive in civic things. I’d drive around 
a lot and talk to the farmers and get 
their ideas. 
® 


“We are over-bought. Instead of ex- 
hibiting that economic impatience to keep 
business jazzed up all the time and have it 
run along at boom figures, it seems to me 
that the sounder course to pursue is to 
catch up and let the public pay its debts or 
at least acquire larger equities in its auto- 
mobiles, radios, iceless refrigerators and 
real estate, though in following such a 
course there might be a lot of heart-breaks 
because some of us may have over-reached 
ourselves.”"—Lynn P. Talley. 
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MISS EVELYN GUION 
Service Department and General 
Office 

Miss Guion has only been with the as- 
sociation a few months but in that time 
she has shown herself to be a willing and 
efficient cooperator in any of the many 
places requiring help in this Bee Hive of 
Service with Miss Creighton she receives 
and distributes the incoming mail. 


MISS ESTHER ROLFING 
Stock Department 


A casual inspection of the stock de- 
partment of the National Retail Credit 
Association would be more convincing 
than words of the work necessary for 
Miss Rolfing to do. Besides keeping a 
tidy stock room and operating the ad- 
dressograph machine she weighs and dis- 
patches the many outgoing parcels. 
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INCOME TAX RECORD 
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CASH RECEIPTS 
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is the income Tax Book you have been 
looking for 





MISS KATHERINE BEYER 


THE PARAMOUNT 


(approved by Public Accountants) 


General Office 


Miss Beyer has been in the national 
offices for four years with full supervision 
over stenciling, mimeographing and form 
letters besides giving an efficient steno- 
graphic service to the service department 
especially the field secretaries. 


will save you time in working out your Government 
Income Tax Report. It is 


ECONOMICAL 
Eliminating Accounting Service @ 
FOOL PROOF 
Requiring only a few minutes to make out report 
EASY TO KEEP 
Simple in filling out as you go 


LAW REQUIRES COMPLETE RECORD 
Let the Paramount Book relieve you of worry 


A PRIVATE LOAN COMPANY 


(Continued from page 42) 
his goods without interest since he has to 
borrow from the bank when his customers 
fail to pay. By introducing the debtor to 
a reputable loan agency and firmly insisting 
that the debtor pay interest for his ex- 

tended credit the merchant will: 

1. Probably retain his customer’s good 
IT takes care of all entries necessary in your business, such as listing of all Invoices will a of =. my later by 
(goods bought), Cash and Credit sales, all book balances, carrying over totals etre pros — nag a 
for the month to a summary sheet, which in turn helps to take care of Depre- gs y , h 4 ia & ‘al 
ciation and Income Tax for all entries to file with the Government. 2. Save the hidden losses on capita 
turnover which do not show in the loss 
account, as well as fees paid to commercial 

collection agencies and actual losses. 
3. Be in a position to extend this lim- 
ited credit to a much wider group, thus 


IT also ina very simple way takes increasing volume. 


care of Due Bills, for Poultry, | : ; 
Eggs, etc. received for credit. 4. Eventual y attain a price advantage 
This feature has always been a Vr his more careless competitors. 

source of worry for many Mer- 
chants. 


Price $6.00 


A. B. DEWES COMPANY 
St. Louis 


These gains would more than compen- 
sate for the occasional loss of a customer 
who trades elsewhere because he _ insists 
upon borrowing from the merchant with- 
out .paying interest. 

Creditors have it in their power to direct 
to loan agencies equipped to become, in the 
field of consumer credit, what the commer- 
cial banks are to commerce and industry. 
By adjusting loans to the capacity of the 
customer to repay, both in the original 
amount, and in the plan of installment re- 
payment, the personal finance company can 
evercise the control over consumer credit 
which is so seriously needed today.” 





The Paramount Income Tax Record is 17x11 


Order From the 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Text Books For Our Credit Study Classes 


These two books should be read by every credit 


manager and employee of the credit office. 


Modern Retail Credit Practices Explained 


HOW TO OPEN ACCOUNTS 

HOW TO INCREASE CREDIT PURCHASES 
HOW TO COLLECT ACCOUNTS 

HOW TO HANDLE INSTALLMENT BUSINESS 
HOW TO USE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
LEGAL PROCEDURE 

PLANS TO ATTRACT NEW BUSINESS 


RETAIL CREDIT PROCEDURE 
by Norris A. Brisco, 
in collaboration with The Associated Retail Credit Men of New York City 


Based on the actual experiences of these successful credit men, this book solves 
the problems which confront retailers from the moment the prospective cus- 
tomer says, “I would like to open a charge account.” 


This book was selected by our Educational Committee as the official class 
study text. 


RETAIL CREDIT PRACTICE 
By Bartlett & Reed 


A practical, authoritative manual for retail store credit executives and students 
of credit practices 


The price of each book to members of the 


N. R. C. A. is $4.00 per copy 


Order From 


National Retail Credit Association 


Executive Offices, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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This Milwaukee Store Endorses 
Telautographs 


as Used to Connect with the Bureau! 


Mr. E. Beloud, Credit Manager, 
Mandelkers, Milwaukee, says 
(under date of May 1, 1930) 


"Gentlemen: 


We have had your equipment in our office now for 
about eight months and found it to be indispensable. We 
feel that this sort of instrument should have been intro- 
duced for credit work a long time ago as it certainly is 
a time-saver. 


Heretofore, it has been a duty each morning for 
one of our personnel to call in to the bureau the previous 
day’s applications and this invariably took from two to 
three hours. It was necessary to call the names over the 
telephone and wait for replies with the same result when 
the bureau called us. By the use of the Telautograph we 
have eliminated two things; first, considerable time 
spent on the telephone and second, tying up the trunk-line 
which was used mostly for connecting with the Association 
of Commerce. 


We can recommend this class of service to any one 
who is interested in efficiency." 


WE HAVE SCORES OF THESE ENTHUSIASTIC LETTERS! 
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“References cleared in 15 minutes—formerly took ; 
24 hours,” reports another bureau manager. ] REMEMBER 
ous Telautographs provide for inter- 


communication to and from the bureau 
—in handwriting—and a permanent 
record in indelible ink remains at 
your store and at the bureau. 


NOT EXPENSIVE 


The average cost per store is just a little over 
$1.00 per day! 


a 
Any person able to write legibly 


Send for our man now! can operate Telautographs without 
No obligation—ever! special training of any kind. 
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TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES, 16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
We have 45 Branch Offices Serving Over 450 Cities in the United States 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE Crepit Worip 
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If you are attempting to do busi- 
ness without some means of 
quickly collecting, compiling 
and interpreting your account- 
ing facts and figures... you 
might as well be in the middle 
of the ocean. No ship without a 
rudder is more helpless than a 
business minus adequate controls. 














ou might as well ! 


do business 
on a 


The new Model 23 Remington 
Bookkeeping Machine is design- 
ed to reveal every operating and 
financial condition promptly, ac- 
curately and in detail. Moreover 
with an actual reduction in ac- 
counting costs. For this machine, 
as a by-product of its routine 
bookkeeping work, furnishes the 
facts for the daily business report 
... the greatest aid to manage- 
ment ever offered store execu- 
tives. The previous day’s activ- 
ity is summarized for official 
guidance and decision. No credit, 
sales or cost condition can be 
overlooked. And the report cov- 
ers also the totals for the month 
and year to date, together with 
last year’s figures, 


The Model 23 Remington is in 
daily use in over 400 lines of 
business. It will handle your led- 
ger posting, statement writing 
and every other accounting rec- 
ord in the way best suited to 
your requirements. It will furn- 
ish the basis for bringing any 
business that has been “at sea” 
back under complete control. It 
will be demonstrated by the near- 
est Remington Rand representa- 
tive right in your store without 
interrupting your routine. Call 
him in... today. 


Accounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO. NEW YORK 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


When writing to advertisers pleas¢ mention THz Crepit Wortp 











